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Ceaing Days ot hvoughout last we 
the ‘Campniga were talking with un- 
flagging industry, but some of them were 
getting hoarse, and rarely did a passage 
from any speech have the merit of nov- 
elty. The great events of the week were 
the demonstrations by which Governor 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan were greeted 
in New York. The Governor, who had 
been making a tour of the State, arrived 


in the city on Friday afternoon, and 
spoke in the evening at Madison Square 


Garden. Before the meeting there was 
a parade in which 40,000 took part. The 
Garden auditorium and the adjacent 
streets were packed with enthusiastic 
people. A lavish display of fireworks and 
the music of fifty bands were features of 
the entertainment, a great search-light 
from the Garden tower beating time 
while the musicians were playing pa- 
triotic airs. One of the speakers asso- 
ciated with the Governor was Charles S. 
Fairchild, formerly Secretary of the 
Treasury in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
who announced his purpose to vote for 
McKinley and severely criticised the pol- 
icy of Mr. Bryan and his followers. Af- 
ter this grand reception the Governor re- 
sumed his tour in the State, making sev- 
enteen speeches on the following day. 
Mr. Bryan’s second great reception in the 
city occurred on Saturday evening. Dur- 
ing the week he had been campaigning in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey. In the last-named State he 
had drawn great crowds and _ been 
greeted with noticeable enthusiasm. On 
Saturday he spoke in New Haven, and 
on his returrt to New York in the after- 
noon was escorted by a party of Yale 


students. Having dined at a hotel— 
with Mr. Croker, Mr. Hill and Mr. Cock- 
ran at the same table, but not convers- 
ing with each other—he made seven ad- 
dresses during the evening, one of them 
in Madison Square Garden. The Dem- 
ocrats sought to make this demonstra- 
tion as impressive as the one of the pre- 
ceding night, and it was a memorable 
gathering of their forces. Among the 
Republican speakers who were at work 
during the week was Senator Depew, 
who likened the Democratic remedy for 
the evils of trust corporations to one said 
to have been applied by a mother to her 
boy who had swallowed a potato bug. 
“ She gave him a cup of paris green, and 
that was the end of both the bug and the 
boy.” Don M. Dickinson, formerly in 
one of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinets, pub- 
lished a long letter in which he explained 
why he intended to vote. for McKinley. 
At Canton, Ohio, Secretary Root made a 
long speech with reference to the course 
and policy of the Administration, espe- 
cially with respect to the Philippines, 
producing documents hitherto unpub- 
lished which exhibited the purpose and 
spirit of the leaders of the Filipino in- 
surrection. He also considered at length 
the record of the army, and in response 
to Mr. Bryn’s remarks to workingmen 
on the desire of the Government to use 
the army against them, pointed out that 
the army had been used in labor contro- 
versies only twice in twenty years, once 
by the order of a Democratic President, 
and again at the request of the Democrat- 
ic Governor of Idaho. Some interest 
has been shown in a report that at a po- 
litical dinner on Friday, Senator Scott, 
of the Republican Committee, praised the 
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Standard Oil Company.as the author of 
prosperity in West Virginia; but as to 
this the statements of the Senator and of 
a reporter are not in agreement. 


ob 


The great strike of the an- 
Ps "1 ee thracite coal-miners was 

ended on the 25th ult. by 
the order and proclamation of President 
Mitchell, who gives to our readers this 
week his review of the controversy. Be- 
fore that date the miners had virtually 
decided that they would not stand out 
for an increase of Io per cent. exclusive 
of the reduction in the price of powder ; 
and Mr. Mitchell had said at a mass- 
meeting in Pottsville that he expected to 
see the men at work on Monday, the 
29th. Some delay had been caused by 
the failure of several large operators to 
announce publicly their intention to give 
the higher wages. There was reason to 
expect, however, that they would yield; 
and, as the treasuries of the local unions 
were exhausted and the men were eager 


to resume work, the necessary order was: 


given by the President and the Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers. 
“Your victory,” they said to the miners, 
“is so nearly complete that no good end 
could be served by continuing the strike 
longer.” The men were authorized to 
resume work on the 29th, except at 
mines, if there should be any, where the 
terms should not have been accepted be- 
fore that day. Referring to the price of 
powder, the officers said they were satis- 
fied that each miner would actually re- 
ceive an increase of Io per cent. in wages 
until April 1st. From this part of the 
proclamation we quote the following: 
“While it is true that you have not secured 
tedress for all your wrongs, and that the in- 
crease in your earnings will not fully compen- 
sate you for the arduous work you are com- 
pelled to perform in the mines, you have estab- 
lished a powerful organization which, if main- 
tained and conducted on business principles, 
will enable you to regulate many of your local 
grievances and make your employment less 
hazardous and more profitable than before the 
strike began.” 
The men were advised to present their 
grievances to the companies by commit- 
tees, to insist upon semi-monthly pay- 
ments, and to make unceasing effort to 
induce all the employees to join the 
union. Two days before the order was 
given there was rioting at the Empire 
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colliery at Wilkes-Barre, where a few 
non-union men were at work. Several 
hundred strikers, led by women, made 
the first attack, in which Coal Inspector 
O’Hara was beaten until he became un- 
conscious. During the following night 
the rioting continued; several police 
guards were injured, and three non-union 
miners clubbed and kicked until they lost 
their senses. At the end of the week 
nearly all of the operators had agreed to 
pay the higher wages. Among those who 
thus complied were Coxe Brothers and 
Markle & Co., the latter granting all re- 
quests as soon as their employees had 
sought a conference with them. The 
Reading Company has withdrawn from 
the combination that has controlled the 
anthracite output by allotment. It sent 
to market last year a little more than 
9,000,000 tons, under an allotment of 
20% per cent., and some of its officers 
say that it can produce 16,000,000 tons 
when freed from the restrictions of the 
combination agreement. 


Js 


At last it has been decided 
that the wreck of the battle- 
ship “ Maine” must be re- 
moved from the harbor of Havana: The 
local authorities have shown that it ought 
to be taken away, and the consent of the 
Navy Department for the removal of it 
has been obtained. At the recent depar- 
ture of Santiago’s delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention for Havana, they 
were escorted to the steamship wharf by 
twelve thousand people, nine-tenths of 
whom were negroes. The color line is 
closely drawn by the political parties in 
that province. All the newspapers of the 
city urge the delegates to do their work 
quickly, and to provide without delay for 
the exclusion of the United States forces 
from the island. Governor-General 
Wood—who contributes an article to this 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT—says that 
the report of the civil government to be 
published at the end of the year will show 
that every town of considerable popula- 
tion has been provided with a: well- 
equipped hospital; that sanitary work of 
great importance has been carried on 
throughout the island; that the two east- 
ern provinces for the first time have 
passed through a summer without a case 
of yellow fever ; that extensive street 1m- 
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‘provements have been made in all the 
larger cities, while plans are now ready 
‘to be advertised for paving and sewering 
Havana; that more than 600 miles of 
‘first-class roads and many bridges have 
‘been built ; and that a complete system of 
‘lighthouses has been organized. A most 
efficient customs service has been estab- 
lished at all the ports, and the Govern- 
ment is entirely self-supporting, with an 
‘unincumbered balance of $1,500,000 in 
the Treasury. The value of this year’s 
‘sugar crop (nearly 600,000 tons) and 
the coming tobacco crop will not be less 
than $100,000,000. In Porto Rico com- 
plete returns show that 111,002 persons 
ihave registered to vote at the approaching 
election. The large increase over the 
preceding registration is due chiefly to a 
‘change of the required qualifications, as 
the citizen may vote now who can read 
or write or who possesses $25. The 
Executive Committee of the Federal 
party has decided to take no part in the 
election of members of the Assembly, 
asserting that the registration has been 
unfairly conducted in the interest of their 
opponents. This decision appears to be 
disapproved by a majority of the voters 
in that party, who are holding meetings 
to protest against it. Miss Bertha Al- 
‘len, daughter of the Governor-General, 
was married at his residence on the 25th 
ult., to Lieutenant G. W. Logan, of the 
Navy, the Governor-General’s aide-de- 
‘camp. = 


The American Mis- 
sionary Association 
is one of the three or 
four great missionary societies supported 
by the Congregationalists. Its field is 
‘in the territory belonging to the United 
States, altho its charter allows it to work 
anywherein the world,and it used to have 
missions in Asia and Africa before it 
‘passed them over to the American Board. 
It was organized as a protest against the 
slave-holding allowed by the American 
Board, and it was natural that it should, 
during the Civil War, have been first in 
the field to educate the freedmen. It 
has developed its special work in regions 
of this country where the people are not 
yet able to provide for their Christian 
education. The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society aids churches, but 
has no schools, because it works among 
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people who know the valué of schools 
and who establish an adequate public 
school system; while the Association la- 
bors where its church ‘work must rest 
in its school work, among those people, 
white, black, yellow or red, who are yet 
intellectually undeveloped because of 
their backward school system. Such are 
the white mountaineers of the South, and 
also the Southern negroes, the Chinese 
and the Indians. It does not work for 
the negroes of the North, where schools 
are abundant and good. It draws no 
color line, only a school line, and its 
schools and colleges are many and un- . 
surpassed. The annual meeting of this 
Association was held last week in Spring- 
field, and crowded the immense theater 
and the First Church in simultaneous 
meetings. Dr. Hillis, of Brooklyn, 
preached the sermca, and there were 
many addresses by missionaries and 
others. There were fraternal addresses 
by Gen. T. J. Morgan and Dr. M. C. B. 
‘Mason, representing the Baptists and the 
Methodists, and also by Dr. Frissell and 
President Bumstead, representing Hamp- 
ton Institute and Atlanta University, two 
institutions that have graduated from the 
care of the Association. No speakers 
were heard with more interest than Presi- 
dent Booker T. Washington and the 
other colored men. The Association re- 
ported a prosperous year and no debt. 
The new work of the year has been in 
Porto Rico and ought to be increased. 
Proposals to make transfers of fields of 
work, or exchanges with the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society were re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, and 
the proposal to change the length of the 
term of service of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and make them ineligible for elec- 
tion at the end of five years, was laid on 
the table awaiting the consideration of 
the Committee of Nine on the relation of 
the six societies. The executive officers 
were re-elected, and Dr. Morgan, of 
Springfield, the efficient local manager 
of the meeting, was added to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


So far as appears the’ re- 
cent elections in England 
have had comparatively 
little relation to the ritualistic question. 
The earnest efforts of the extreme anti- 
ritualists to secure the presence in Par- 
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liament of men who would enforce par- 
liamentary authority over the heads of 
the bishops seem to have failed. Com- 
paratively few of that class of men have 
secured election, and the pressing 
of this point appears to have operated 
very disadvantageously to the fortunes of 
some men, while, on the other hand, some 
of the strongest of the high church party 
have come in with increased majorities. 
The chief comment that is made upon the 
situation is from the high church papers, 
which are jubilant over the defeat, as 
they term it, of Mr. Kensit and his asso- 
ciates. Just what the effect of this will 
be upon the general discussion is by no 
means evident. The more moderate opin- 
ions, represented by The Guardian, and, 
among lay papers, by the Spectator, cau- 
tion against overconfidence on the part 
of the Church Union (ritualist), not- 
withstanding that the Church Associa- 
tion (Protestant) appears to have suf- 
fered defeat, and they look upon the re- 
sult as strengthening the position of those 
who would confine the decision of such 
matters to properly constituted ecclesi- 
astical courts, rather than bring them 
within the scope of a national body, 
which draws its representation from very 
different classes of the community. <A 
suggestion is made that the best way to 
meet the difficulty would be the creation 
of a reform and truly representative 
church legislature acting autonomously, 
but subject in the last resort to the au- 
thority of Parliament. Such a court, it 
is believed, would meet the difficulties of 
the situation and probably be accepted on 
all hands, except by the extremists of 
either party, and whether they would be 
able to force disestablishment or not re- 
mains to be seen. Not dissociated from 
this same controversy is one which prom- 
ises to be not less insistent—that on edu- 
cation. The high church party are bit- 
terly opposed to the Board schools, and 
insist upon Government aid for their own 
schools. This meets the opposition of the 
entire Nonconformist influence and a 
considerable element in the Church of 
England. Just what will be the result-is 
not evident. Meanwhile the constant 
conflict prevents much advance being 
made, and the papers call attention very 
sharply to the meager showing of the 
English educational exhibits at the Paris 
Exposition. 
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It is, on the whole, a 
rather dark picture 
that is drawn of the 
social and religious situation in France 
by the Rev. Charles Merle d’Aubigné, son 
of the well known historian, a delegate 
from the French churches, who is mak- 
ing addresses in this country for the 
Franco-American Committee of Evan- 
gelization. According to him the Drey- 
fus agitation shook France to the foun- 
dation, and brought to light certain om- 
inous facts. Among these is the great 
increase in the use of strong drinks, to a 
degree surpassed only by Belgium. 
There are in the republic 500,000 public 
houses, one for every 76 of the popula- 
tion. Immoral literature also is spread- 
ing with great rapidity, and these two in- 
fluences have resulted in a vastly in- 
creased criminality, the proportion to the 
population being very much greater than 
fifty years ago, and especially among the 
young. Turning to the religious condi- 
tions, he says that the Roman Catholic 
Church has 140,000 sisters of mercy, 
50,000 men members of religious orders 
and 60,000 regular clergy. These orders 
hold one-tenth of the landed property of 
the country, and their wealth is believed 
to be equal to $2,000,000,000. Twenty 
new convents are built every year, and 
yet, according to Mr. d’Aubigné, the 
Church is losing power. The faith of 
the people is low, and one authority esti- 
mates the number of sincere Catholics in 
the country as barely 3,000,000. Of the 
entire population of Paris scarcely 200,- 
000 go to mass once a year, while in some 
villages public worship has been com- 
pletely abandoned. On the other hand, 
there is noted a very widespread interest 
in religious questions. The conflict be- 
tween the Church and science has at- 
tracted great notice, and some of the lead- 
ers who themselves are not earnest ad- 
herents of the Church, yet claim that 
some religion is necessary, and that 
as Roman Catholicism has failed to meet 
the neeas the patriotic Frenchman should 
turn to Protestantism. Children ought 
to be taken from the priests and intrusted 
to Protestant pastors. Attention has al- 
ready been called to the movement among 
the priests, who manifest very much of 
unrest, and demissions of the priestly of- 
fice are frequent. In some of the prov- 
inces, notably north of Bordeaux, there 
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is a general movement toward Protes- 
tantism, and religion is the topic of the 
hour everywhere. In this the sale of 
Scriptures by the representatives of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society is 
claimed to have had a very strong in- 
fluence. Politically the outlook is re- 
garded as more hopeful than for many 
years past. President Loubet is de- 
scribed as an honest, hardworking of- 
ficial, and the most popular President 
since Thiers. The Ministry is strong, not- 
withstanding the repeated attacks upon 
it. The thrifty habits of the people tell 
favorably, and there is a very consider- 
able effort being made to advance the 
cause of public morality and virtue. In 
all this the French churches need the 
cordial support of other lands. They 
are doing what they can, but under the 
tremendous pressure, on the one side 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and on 
the other from atheism and indifference, 
they find the demands upon them very 


heavy. 2 


The electoral campaign go- 
ing on for the next Reichs- 
rath does not give hope of 
a great change. The radical element it 
appears will be considerably re-enforced, 
and the various moderate political par- 
ties appear to be on the verge of collapse. 
The German Nationalists, who in the 
last Parliament were represented by six 
members, are, it is said, expecting to 
command 30 votes. Altogether, the fight 
does not appear to be over. In view of 
this attention is directed again to possi- 
ble reform in the electoral law. *Count 
Taaffe, during his ministry introduced a 
bill allowing a vote to all citizens able to 
read and write who had fulfilled their 
military obligations. This would have 
brought in about 3,000,000 new electors, 
but both Liberals and Clericals opposed 
it and it fell through. That any reform 
of this kind will come about under the 
auspices of a Parliament called under the 
present rule is scarcely probable. There- 
fore, those who are in favor of such a 
change are looking to the Emperor for a 
decree. This might arouse great opposi- 
tion. but the only alternative would be 
government by the provincial Diets, for 
the continuance of the Bear Garden at 
Vierna ~4rnot be allowed. At the same 
time ""»oarv is getting restless, largely 
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on account of the intrigues of the Vat- 
ican... Ever since:the'civil marriage crisis 
and the triumph of the Liberals in Hun- 
gary five years ago, the Vatican has made 
every effort possible to extend Clerical 
influence. The prelates have mixed up 
in political matters, sometimes receiving 
pretty severe rebuffs, one not long ago 
being administered to Archbishop Sera- 
jevo, which caused considerable irrita- 
tion in Rome, and led to the remark by 
the Pope that the regrettable condition of 
the Empire was undoubtedly due to the 
timidity and cowardice displayed by per- 
sons in high and influential positions. 
This general policy has had two results ; 
it has stirred the opposition of the Slavs 
to any union which might be utilized by 
the Clericals, and it has aroused a con- 
siderable portion of the press, who speak 
very positively about clerical usurpation. 
Many of the papers interpret the action 
of the Vatican as intimating hostility to 
Austria in view of Austria’s friendship 
for the Government of Italy, and they 
comment rather bitterly on the fact that 
whereas no country in Europe has sup- 
ported the Pope more loyally than Aus- 
tria the Pope has not returned the kind- 
ness, but has taken repeated pains to ham- 
per Austria and work against her inter- 
ests. One of the most influential papers 
says that Austria has already given the 
Holy See a thousand times more than she 
has received from it, and then suggests 
very pregnantly that if the facts of his- 
tory are. unchangeable there is one thing 
that can be changed, and that is the un- 
willingness to pay deference to the dis- 
tinction drawn by the Emperor between 
political and religious duties. 


& 


Crisis in The expected has happened 
Spain 1 Spain, but not as it was ex- 

pected to happen. The Si- 

vela Cabinet is out, but not on the basis 
of the dissatisfaction with its financial 
management. The upsetting cause is 
not so much the people and the Socialist 
movement as General Weyler and the 
military party. The new Premier is 
General Azcarraga, and he retains a con- 
siderable element of the old Cabinet. So 
far there is no very great significance. 
The most important news is that Gen- 
eral Weyler has been appointed Captain- 
General of Madrid, and is apparently the 
most influential factor in the situation 
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Ever sinéé he; with Genéfal Linares and 
other associates, returned from Cuba and 
the Philippines they have been bent upon 
carrying out a scheme of military reor- 
ganization and development, even at the 
cost of heavy taxation and of bringing 
the army into politics as has not been 
done since the worst days of Queen Isa- 
bella. Their first step was to proclaim 
the independence of the Minister of War 
among the members of the Cabinet, and. 
with General Linares occupying that po- 
sition in the new Cabinet it is easy to un- 
derstand what policy will be pursued. 
Just what the effect will be upon the Lib- 
erals is not yet apparent. General Weyler 
has announced himself as a member of 
the Liberal party, but his whole course, 
as that of General Linares, is so opposed 
to Liberal principles that there appears 
to be a general impression that they can 
scarcely continue to support him. The 
new Cabinet will be obliged to depend 
almost solely upon the military element, 
and this gives point to the remark of 
Sefior Sagasta, who, when interviewed on 
the subject of the crisis, said that if Gen- 
eral Azcatraga succeeded in forming a 
ministry it would be ephemeral. An 
ephemeral ministry, however, may do a 
deal of harm, and the development of 
Spanish ‘politics for the next few weeks 
and months will be watched with much of 


interest. 
& 


The resignation of Mar- 
quis Yamagata, and the 
appointment of Marquis 
Ito’as Premier attracts very wide notice 
and arouses much interest. This is part- 
ly personal, for the new leader has long 
been a prominent figure in Japanese pol- 
itics, but still more political in view of 
the new Association which he has gath- 
ered. A Yokohama _ correspondent 
describes the new Cabinet as a cu- 
rious one, and says that demagogs 
who had been fighting the Govern- 
ment for years have been admitted, 
some of them men of remarkably 
checkered careers. One, the son: of 
a plasterer, has been in prison for op- 
posing the Government, and was ex- 
pelled from the Diet and deported, 
while another suffered ten years’ im- 
prisonment for conspiring to over- 
throw the Government. The Ministers 
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of Wat and the Navy alone remain 
unchanged. A few weeks ago occurred 
the ceremony of inaugurating the New 
Constitutional Political Association, and 
it became apparent that the party had al- 
ready received the support of 152 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, or 
a plurality of the whole House. This 
probably explains the resignation of Mar- 
quis Yamagata, rather than any unwill- 
ingness on his part to meet the responsi- 
bilities connected with the Chinese ques- 
tion. At the gathering Marquis Ito made 
an address in which he expressed his 
hearty thanks for the cordial support ten- 
dered him by the members. He outlined 
his policy as one in general of support of 
the Government rather than of opposi- 
tion, realizing as he did the peculiar diff- 
culties under which it must labor. While 
free to criticise, he urged his followers. 
to refrain from action that might incon- 
venience those in power. He disclaimed 
any effort to secure office, and should it 
come to him he would make no claim to. 
infallibility in its conduct, but he should 
do all in his power to avoid mistakes. As. 
for the members of the Association, he 
wanted them at all times. to be perfectly 
free to leave it should they find them- 
selves dissatisfied with any detail of his. 
conduct or policy, as nothing would in- 
duce him to insist on the unwilling alle- 
giance of anybody, however highly val- 
ued by him. On the Chinese question 
the new Premier announces his opinion 
that China must be given an opportunity 
for recuperation, and:the only hope. for 
peace is in support of the Government. 


& 


Negotiations at Pe- 
king .are,.delayed, al- 
tho an announcement 
comes from Japan that the first meeting - 
of the peace commissioners was held at 
Peking on Friday last, The occasion for ° 
the delay appears to be the difficulty of ' 
coming to an. exact agreement among ° 
the Ministers as to just what demands 
shall be made... The list of persons to be » 
held responsible: for the outbreak and | 
whose punishment is.to be a sine qua non 
of any peace negotiations at all appears 
to be growing .and the plenipotentiaries 
are accordingly somewhat disturbed. . 
Prince Ching appears to be doing his: 
best to,shield Prince Tuan, and it is given: 
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out that another prince is to be made the 
scapegoat. Meanwhile Prince Tuan con- 
tinues to be practically in authority and 
to be doing pretty much as he pleases, 
supported constantly by General Tung 
Fuh Siang and his Moslem soldiers. He 
unquestionably made an effort to over- 
power the Paoting fu expedition, but 
fortunately was unable to do so. There 
have been reports that Emperor Kwang 
Su was expected to return to Tientsin 
and there was a rumor to the effect that 
he had applied to the German Emperor 
for protection, and that General von 
Waldersee had promised an army of 
5,000, made up from the different allied 
forces, to guard him on the way to Pe- 
king. Of this, however, there is no con- 
firmation, and whether or not there is 
any truth in it is uncertain. The typical 
Chinese methods appear to be in vogue, 
as the United States Minister at Wash- 
ington has received a dispatch announc- 
ing that Kang Yi, one of the leaders 
whose punishment was demanded by the 
Minister, died of illness recently. Also 
that the late Governor of Shansi, who is 
said to have been responsible for the 
death of many missionaries, has com- 
mitted suicide. If this method is con- 
tinued it is possible that the more im- 
portant criminals will disappear from 
view without waiting for formal action 
on the part either of the Chinese Govern- 
ment or the allied Powers. As to the 
situation in South China, there appears 
to be no special change. The rebels have 
not advanced, altho there are reports of 
placards out in the Canton province of- 
fering large rewards for the heads of 
certain missionaries, among them the 
Rev. C. R. Hager, of the American 
Board. The general diplomatic situation 
has improved. The first expression of 
Russian opinion was decidedly hostile to 
the Anglo-German agreement, reported 
last week, but that was apparently 
thrown out to placate certain elements 
in the empire. Since then both Russia 
and France have announced their hearty 
acceptance of the agreement, as have 
also Austria and Italy. The indorsement 
of the United States is cordial, altho a 
question was raised with regard to the 
third clause, in which the two Powers, in 
case another Power should make use of 
the complications to obtain territorial 
advantages, reserve the right to reach a 
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preliminary understanding for the pro- 
tection of their own interests. The 
United States does not care to be in- 
volved in any possible threat against any 
other Power, but it does not appear that 
any special importance need be attached 
to this clause, especially since the whole 
thing has received the indorsement of the 
different Powers. 


Korea has attracted com- 
paratively little notice of 
late, partly because atten- 
tion has been turned so sharply to China, 
partly because a considerable number 
have considered that Korea’s fate was 
settled and that absorption or appropria- 
tion by Russia was only a question of 
time. Meanwhile she has gone on her 
way with some improvements. There 
has indeed been a little retrogression 
from the progressive régime which fol- 
lowed the Japan-China war, but that was 
probably chiefly reaction against over- 
advance in lines for which the country 
was not yet ready. In some things there 
has been genuine progress, especially in 
matters which affect the material inter- 
ests of the people. Thus, while Japan’s 
wish to modernize the people by making 
them cut off the “ top-knot ” and discard 
the long sleeve has not been carried out, 
the railroad to Seoul is very popular, and 
a new workjhas just been undertaken of 
great advantage. This is the building of 
an aqueduct to supply the capital with 
clean and wholesome water. Like most 
Oriental cities Seoul has depended upon 
wells for water supply and the result has 
been great scarcity at times and danger 
to public health. The Han River, how- 
ever, flows near the city, and from a point 
some seven miles above water is to be 
brought in by a thoroughly modern form 
of aqueduct. The preliminaries have 
been arranged and the money guaranteed 
and the work will soon be commenced. 
Unfortunately, just at this time comes - 
the death of the one man who has done 
most to bring about improvements. The 
Mayor of Seoul had held his position 
through all sorts of changes and political 
revolutions. He inaugurated the rail- 
road,.secured the operation of an electric 
trolley system, the broadening and im- 
proving of the city streets, the installa- 
tion of an electric light plant, and was 
really. the moving spirit in securing the 
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new aqueduct. H_ has also been very 
persistent in aavancing education and 
improving the status of schools. Sepa- 
rate schools for English, German, Rus- 
sian, French, Japan and Chinese lan- 
guages have been in successful operation, 
and the course of studies in the native 
schools has been greatly improved. 


ra 


Now that Lord Rob- 
a "  erts and General Bul- 

ler have finished their 
work there is opportunity to turn to the 
achievements of Colonel Willcocks and 
the Ashanti campaign, which deserves a 
place with the best of military achieve- 
ment. When the Governor of Cape 
Coast Colony left Kumassi with his 
troops on June 23d, he left behind him a 
garrison of 100 men with provisions for 
24 days. This was altogether | insuffi- 
cient for the task involved, and had the 
Ashantis been bolder they could almost 
certainly have swept the place. As it 
was, the little band held their own, and 
Colonel Willcocks started for their re- 
lief. The story of the march is extreme- 
ly interesting. The column of 1,000 sol- 
diers, 1,500 carriers and 280 allies, with 
7 guns besides the Maxims, had to march 
in single file along the track through the 
impenetrable bushandat a pace that could 
not exceed three-quarters of a mile an 
hour. This long line was subject to con- 
stant demoralization from attacks by the 
Ashantis and blunders by the natives. 
Still they pressed on, avoiding most of 
the stockades which the Ashantis had put 
up, arrving at last within a mile of Ku- 
massi. Here the stockades extended so 
that it was impossible to turn them, and 
the Colonel gave orders to charge. The 
orders were obeyed with a vigor which 
showed that the soldiers were of the best 
metal, and the Ashantis fled in terror, 
and soon after the cheers of the relieving 
force were returned from the fort by 
Captain Bishop and all of his command 
whowereabletostand. Then followed the 
return to the coast with the old garrison, 
“most of them in hammocks” and a num- 
ber of refugees. Other troops advanced 
in various directions until by the close 
of September the whole section south of 
Kumassi was free from rebels, and since 
then a stronger force has gone to the 
north and overcome the last vestige of 
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opposition to the English rule. The ac- 
complishment of this in the face of the 
desperate courage of men who, in some 
cases, needed three bayonet charges to 
disperse them, can be readily under- 
stood. West Africa now appears to be 
frec from disturbance. 


os 


Chenitiey- er The policy of General Rob- 
Harshness? rts in South Africa is un- 

dergoing a pretty severe 
test and there seems to be almost a proba- 
bility that it will be thrown aside, and 
instead of any effort to propitiate the 
insurgent Boers there will be the sternest 
of military repression. This has been 
brought about chiefly by the repeated 
cases of treachery. An instance has come 
to light during the past week. When a 
party of British soldiers approached a 
farmhouse from which was flying the 
white flag, no precautions were taken, 
and, as they neared it, a volley from the 
concealed Boers met them with fatal ef- 
fect. Advance was immediately made, 
the house surrounded, the men captured 
and shot without delay. On every hand 
there is manifest the feeling that any 
further conciliatory measures are out of 
place and that the harshest of punish- 
ment must be meted out in such cases. 
This has its effect upon the general ques- 
tion of the army. With bands of armed 
Boers here and there all over the coun- 
try, with General De Wet in command, 
according to report, of 3,000 armed 
burghers, with unknown supplies of guns 
and ammunition concealed in - various 
places all over the country, it is clear 
that the continued presence of a large 
force will be absolutely essential to pro- 
tect the peaceful inhabitants and insure 
the observance of law. On October 25 
there was an impressive ceremony at Pre- 
toria, when General Roberts reviewed 
the troops and presented a number of 
Victoria Crosses, and General Maxwell 
read in the middle of the square the 
proclamation annexing the Transvaal to 
the British dominion. Among those 
watching the ceremony was a large party 
of Basuto chiefs, who looked on with 
evident interest. The process of organiz- 
ing the Government continues and Sir 
Alfred Milner is to take up his summer 
residence at Johannesburg, but will go 
to Cape Town three weeks prior to taking 
charge of the annexed territories. 
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The Cuban 


Convention. 


By Major-General Leonard Wood, 


GovERNoR OF CuBA, 


HE meeting of the Constitutional 
Convention on November 5th will 
be an event in Cuban history of 

the greatest importance, and much will 
depend upon the action and outcome of 
this convention as to our future control 
of the island. Prediction as to when the 
United States can relinquish control will 
be much easier after the delegates have 
met and adopted some form of constitu- 
tion. The convention is entirely a Cuban 
affair, and the Cuban delegates have man- 
aged it without any outside interference. 
I might have regarded it within my juris- 
diction to have taken a hand in the prelim- 
inary settlement of some of the disputed 
election cases, but I considered it unwise 
to interfere, and I have made it a settled 
policy to permit the Cubans to manage 
every part of their constitution-making. 
This has been due to my desire to prevent 


any possible charge of crimination being - 


brought against the United States in the 
direction of their constitutional affairs, 
and in this policy I am merely carrying 
out the wishes of the administration. 

Even when the convention meets, I 
shall not attempt to influence the dele- 
gates in the discussions and consideration 
of their form of government. My func- 
tions in the convention will be limited to 
the opening of the meeting, and, after a 
brief introductory address, I shall abdi- 
cate and leave the delegates to their own 
devices. Under these circumstances I do 
not see how anybody can interpret it as 
an American-controlled convention, or 
torture it into any slight resemblance of 
one. 

Furthermore, there has been no at- 
tempt to influence the delegates in their 
selection of any form of constitution. 
While I expect and hope that the consti- 
tution adopted will somewhat closely re- 
semble that of the United States, the Cu- 
bans will be at liberty to select one only 
remotely similar to ours. There will un- 
doubtedly be several forms and models 
of constitutions presented. I understand 
that the different delegates have been 


busy in examining the South American 
republican constitutions, as well as that 
of the United States, and there will be 
advocates of the different drafts drawn. 
Naturally I anticipate a warm discussion 
and debate, and the freest sort of discus- 
sion, which, on such a subject, is eminent- 
ly desirable. It will help more than any- 
thing else toward the final selection of a 
model suitable to the island and its people. 

One gratifying feature is the condition 
of the general affairs of the island, and 
on the eve of their first great constitu- 
tional convention the Cubans have noth- 
ing but faith and good will toward the 
United States. There are some unhappy 
misapprehensions concerning the attitude 
of the Cuban mind toward this country 
and the present administration, and I 
should like to correct them. It is lamenta- 
ble that such a wrong conception of the 
Cuban attiude toward us should be ac- 
cepted in any quarter. There is no dis- 
trust of the United States on the part of 
the Cubans, and I know of no widespread 
antipathy to this country, its people, or 
its institutions. There are, of course, a 
handful of malcontents, as there must be 
in every country and political party, and 
they are energetic in spreading reports of 
disaffection and discord. It is rather la- 
mentable that influential people in the 
United States should accept the ravings 
of these few dissatisfied as an expression 
of Cuban thought and sentiment. We 
could find handfuls of malcontents in the 
United States, and in every other coun- 
try, who would show dissatisfaction with 
almost any governmental act that could 
possibly be thought of. 

The majority of the Cuban people are 
friendly in the highest degree to the 
United States and the present adminis- 
tration, and to the resident representa- 
tives of the Government. They have 
perfect confidence that this country will 
redeem every promise it has made. They 
are unqualifiedly contented with the 
progress of affairs on the island, and they 
are in hearty sympathy and co-operation 
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with the United States officials on the is- 
land. I might well be excused for feeling 
discouraged in my work there if this con- 
dition were otherwise. Some may think 
that in my official capacity I might be 
misled as to the sentiment of the people, 
who, out of deference to my position, 
would conceal their real opinions. I do 
not think it possible that I could be mis- 
led by any such hypocritical deference. 
When everywhere there are manifesta- 
tions which surprise by their unexpected- 
ness, warm outpourings of interest and 
gratitude which deference could never 
have conceived, it is impossible to doubt 
either the genuineness or the intensity 
of the amity toward this country that 
prevails throughout the length and 
breadth of Cuba. My observations are 
strengthened by the consensus of opin- 
ion of other Americans who are in a po- 
sition to know. The cordial and hearty 
co-operation and association of Cubans 
and Americans are indications of the true 
state of affairs. 

It is deplorable that total misapprehen- 
sions of the real sentiments of the Cu- 
bans toward the United States should be 
spread abroad in the country that has 


done so much for the island at her very 


gates. The propagation of such errors 
of sentiment and statement, which bear 
postively no relations whatever to the 
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facts, must produce unfortunate effects. 
I could not well conceive how the Cubans 
could be otherwise than grateful to the 
United States for its efforts in their be- 
half. The reconstruction of the island 
has proceeded rapidly from the first, and 
I think the transformation is without any 
superior in the history of modern times. 
The devastation of the long war had left 
the island in an unparalleled condition 
when the United States interfered, and 
in the brief time since the occupation of 
the island by American troops the island 
has been completely rehabilitated—agri- 
culturally, commercially, financially, edu- 
cationally and governmentally. This im- 
provement has been so rapid and so ap- 
parent that no Cuban could mistake it. To 
doubt in the face of these facts that their 
liberators were not still their faithful 
friends would be impossible to the honest 
and intelligent inhabitants of the island. 

As I have said, the constitutional con- 
vention forms an important epoch in the 
history of Cuba, and the constitution they 
finally accept will be entirely of their own 
making. There has been no draft of a 
constitution offered for consideration by 
any one authorized to represent the 
United States Government. The dele- 
gates themselves must assume all the re- 
sponsibility for the important work they 
have ahead of them. 

Havana, Cusa. 


The Guest of a Summer. 
' By Edith M. Thomas. 


WAS a poet’s guest. 
He bade me be free with his treasure, 
With all that made mirth, or gave pleasure, 
Soothed sorrow, or ministered rest. 
He bade such as ran at his hest 
Serve mine, without stinting or measure. 


Sightly his fair demesne 

Set well on the verge of the land. 
And he said: “ From this cliff thou mayst lean 
And hearken the while the gray sea, 
Pacing all day the bright strand, 
Makes a lute of each scattered shell. 
And hereby I cede unto thee 

This, my cool sylvan cell, 

All around curtained with green— 
Live green of the evergreen tree; 
All above, frescoes divine, 

Shot in the changeable woof 

Of the magical music-swayed roof, 
All this, with its service, be thine.” 


I was a simple guest, 
To think he could make such bequest, 

Or my hands with his treasure be crowned! 
For soon, that the master was one, 

And the servant another—I found, 
Unfain at my bidding to run. 

The sea on the shingle did beat— 
No lute-tone I heard in the sound! 

The wind through the pine tops ran fleet; 
The stars through the pine-tops did shine; 
But I saw not the frescoes divine! 


Wherefore, I now understand 

None but himself can have seen 

How fair is the poet’s demesne, 

Set well on the bourne of the land; 
And none but himself can have heard 
The sounds that his spirit have stirred! 









EAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE W. 
MELVILLE, Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Navy, has issued a report 

strongly denunciatory of the results of 

the Personnel Bill enacted March, 1899, 

wherein the engineer officers were amal- 

gamated with those of the line. As an 
instance of moral courage it is superb. 

For Admiral Melville while occupying 

the same place of authority which he 

now holds used all the influence of his 
high position and distinguished attain- 
ments to secure the passage of the meas- 
ure, which, in the North American Re- 
view, he assured the country would be 

“far reaching in its beneficial results,” 

would cause a “ marked increase in the 

efficiency of the ship,” would “ render 
every Officer available for every duty 
above and below,” would insure the 

“ simplification of discipline,” and was 

“not a hasty measure,” but, “ in fact, the 

outgrowth of years of consideration of 

this vexed question.” Now in terms un- 
usually vigorous for cold official state- 
ments—but no more so than the subject 
warrants—he solemnly warns the Ad- 
ministration that the motive power of 
these magnificent and enormously ex- 
pensive ships which we have built and 
are building is passing into the control of 
men just admitted into the Navy from 
civil life, holding no commissions and 
without sufficient qualification. Men 

“of a more purely practical education 

(machinists), incapable of maintaining 

that constant stréss toward increased ef- 

ficiency found so needful to advance or 
of retaining the proud position of steam 
engineering of the United States Navy at 
the head of the marine world.” He says 
in substance that we must be prepared for 
breakdowns and disasters due to incom- 
petence, and that we have avoided them 
for the past year or so simply through 
good luck and “the most anxious and 
continuous care on the part of the de- 
pleted force.” “ Danger,” he says, “ now 


The Failure of the “No-Naval ie iach 
, Scheme. 


By Park Benjamin. 





exists. It lurks in the silence of seeming 
security, but a knowledge of its presence 
should increase the desire to hasten its 
removal. Fortune alone has postponed 
casualty.” No one can doubt the per- 
fect honesty of purpose with which Ad- 
miral Melville favored the Personnel 
Bill, of which he was certainly the fore- 
most advocate. Equally no one can 
doubt the perfect honesty with which, 
after the event, he assumes the role of 
Cassandra. It is a sad commentary ona 
wretched piece of business; and all the 
sadder because there was no lack of 
warning on the part of those who could 
see nothing to come from it except mis- 
fortune. It converted—as it was per- 
fectly evident it would do—the corps of 
engineers into line officers; but it failed 
to convert the line officers into engineers. 
The result is that we have a Navy prac- 
tically without engineers; and we are 
confronted with the difficult and some- 
what perilous question of where we are to 
get them. 

Ever since the Civil War the Navy 
has been kept in a constant state of tur- 
moil through the demand of the old En- 
gineer Corps for what its members called 
“ positive rank.” In other words, the ab- 
solute military right to command. They 
insisted that with the disappearance of 
sails as a motive power the functions of 
the man in the engine room were as im- 
portant as those of the man who con- 
trolled the ship from the deck, and that . 
if the latter possessed this right, the other 
was equally entitled to it. It was not 
enough: that they had commissions in 
grades assimilated exactly to those of the 
line and with co-extensive privileges. 
They wanted to be called Captains and 
Commanders and Lieutenants, and, re- 
gardless of the fact that all their experi- 
ence and training after leaving the Naval 
Academy had been that of specialists in 
steam engineering, to exercise the same 
functions. They ignored the circum 
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stance that Captains, Commanders and 
Lieutenants were also specialists having 
their own peculiar training. The or- 
ganization of a war ship is a hierarchy 
of many gradations in which if discip- 
line is to be maintained there cannot be 
any two persons precisely coequal in 
rank and precedence. Nevertheless, and 
despite the logical impossibilities in- 
volved, the demand of the engineers was 
persistent and continued year in and 
. year out. The feuds and bickering were 
incessant. Again and again attempts 
were made to find some common ground 
on which an agreement between the op- 
posing parties could be reached; and 
again and again the issue was brought 
before Congress, until that body grew 
tired of the whole matter, and came to 
the conclusion that if the Navy did not 
know what it wanted, affairs might better 
be left as they were. 

Two years ago, and in due order of 
events (easily foreseen and inevitable), 
owing to the large classes of midship- 
men admitted to the Naval Academy 
during the Civil War, a condition arose 
fraught with immediate peril. This was 
the stagnation of promotion existing in 
the line. We had gray-haired lieuten- 
ants. We were preventing men from 
reaching command rank until the lapse 
of years had rendered them wholly un- 
fitted to assume the responsibilities of 
command. Every attempt to better this 
found the engineers in the way. They 
had a strong organization, well repre- 
sented in the Washington lobby. They 
had gradually succeeded in enlisting in 
their behalf the civilian engineers con- 
stituting the learned societies of the coun- 
try. The line officers had practically no 
organization and no representation. The 
civilian heard but one side of the ques- 
tion, and that was hammered at him at 
all times and at all seasons. Every ef- 
fort to remedy the difficulties affecting 
the line it was well known the engineers 
would oppose or hamper unless their 
claims were granted as a part of the 
measure. The status of the line officers 
grew steadily worse. They were heart 
sick with hope long deferred. Men were 
reaching the age of fifty as lieutenants, 
and confronting the problem of how to 
educate their sons and daughters on pay 
barely sufficient for their own support. 
Worse still, they were confronted with 
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the danger of wholesale compulsory re- 
tirements in order that their places might 
be filled with younger men better quali- 
fied physically for the work to be done. 
That meant beginning life anew at an 
advanced age and on a pittance. Small 
wonder that when the Personnel Bill 
came to jump them at once into positions 
which they could not ordinarily have 
reached in years, they saw only the im- 
mediate relief which it afforded them, and 
so they favored it. Besides, it came at a 
time of much public confusion, incident 
to the war. Hence, even the saner heads 
who believed the measure to be imprac- 
ticable were willing to take without cavil 
the gifts which the gods provided, and 
to fly to ills they knew not of rather than 
to continue to bear those they had. 

The board of officers which practical- 
ly framed the measure no doubt fairly 
represented the service and its exigencies. 
But as every one knows committees and 
boards often require directly impelling 
forces even tho the tendency of opinion 
is in a given direction. The present board 
got that impetus from Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and Captain Robley D. Evans. Of 
Mr. Roosevelt it may be said that with 
the best motives in the world he under- 
took to settle “right here and now” a 
problem as old as himself; and of Cap- 
tain Evans, who appears to have sug- 
gested the amalgamation plan, that he 
acted with the usual fervor of a proselyte 
who has reversed the opinions which he 
had formerly maintained. Not long be- 
fore he had been in command of the 
“ Indiana ” and the “ New York.” He 
had “ broke in” those two new ships, as 
the saying is. His experience with his 
engineers had not been satisfactory. He 
had been reported as saying of one of his 
chief-engineers that he was “an excel- 
lent man at 55 revolutions, but no good 
at 120.” There had also been physical 
failures among his engineering staff, and 
on the suggestion of his executive of- 
ficer he had sent ensigns and naval ca- 
dets into his engine rooms, where they 
had done creditable work. If this was 
not the whole cause of his somersault, it 
was at least a very proximate one, and 
might well have furnished in his mind a 
justification for the conclusion that simi- 
lar results, if they could be obtained by 
the action of law, would be just as good 
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Failure of the “No Naval Engineers” Scheme 


as those which had been secured without 
it. The younger officers who had hither- 
to looked upon Evans as their advocate, 
and who now were fretting under the 
pressure of res angusta domi, were not 
unwilling to follow him into his new 
orbit. In the end the advocates of the 
measure grandiloquently averred that 
95 per cent. of the Navy was in favor of 
it, and so it passed—and landed us where 
we are now. 

Meanwhile, the dearth of line officers 
in the lower ranks had already become 
serious. There was not enough of them 
adequately to man the ships. The mo- 
ment the engineers became line officers 
they were necessarily sent to help make 
up the depleted complements. The cap- 
tains—especially those of sailing train- 
ing vessels—gave them charge of the 
deck with fear and trembling until it 
was found that their Naval Academy 
education was still to be depended on; 
and besides there was the consolation, 
that whatever their shortcomings might 
be, they were a useful obstacle to the im- 
mediate materialization of that standing 
bugbear of the Navy, the direct appoint- 
ment of civilians to commissioned grades. 
Hence the present result. Ex-engineers 
on the bridge and in the pilot house; no 
engineers in the engine room. 

What is to be done about it? Admiral 
Melville wants the junior line officers 
compelled, not to go into the engine room, 
but to take a course of study fitting them 
for it. But how is this to be done at a 
time when actual need keeps almost 
every man of them at sea continuously? 
Who is to take their places on the decks 
while they are fitting themselves to 
handle valves and levers? How does it 
help matters to insinuate that the fault 
1. not. in the law, but in those who have 
carried it into effect? That “ the cause 
of this discouragement lies not in the 
scheme itself, but in a lack of full appre- 
ciation on the part of the department of 
the urgency of the needful haste not only 
in*providing the fullest opportunity for 
the acquirement of practical engineer- 
ing knowledge on the part of the young- 
er officers of the former line, but in en- 
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forcing their embracement of the oppor- 
tunity in’ the most effective manner by 
department orders.” That perhaps 
means the Secretary of the Navy and his 
advisers, other than Admiral Melville. 
Doubtless they will be prepared to jus- 
tify their course and even to argue that 
in the circumstances no other was possi- 
ble. It is hardly the part of those who, 
like the present writer, pointed out the 
obvious consequences of the now dis- 
credited scheme in a way which brought 
down upon him the vituperation of the 
little politicians in Congress, to propose 
ways and means for hauling its advo- 
cates out of the mire into which they 
have deliberately walked. It may do 
them good to stay there for a vhile and 
think—think hard—over what taey have 
done. Thus they may perchance arrive 
at the conclusion that the best way of 
correcting a mistake is to correct it; or, 
in other words, again to organize an en- 
gineer corps for the Navy and embody 
in it this time not merely the old engi- 
neers, but also the present separate corps 
of naval constructors and civil engineers 
together with such officers of the line who 
are already engineering specialists by 
preference, and who therefore properly 
belong in it. 

And this would have the further ad- 
vantage of removing the specialist bee 
from the bonnets of the line officers of 
the Navy. Of late years many of them 
have shown a decided tendency to be 
anything but what they “ shipped for ”— 
namely, military sailormen. They want 
to be ordnance experts, and torpedoists, 
and hydrographers, and chemists, and 
all sorts of things except naval officers ; 
and yet it is a fact that the majority of 
the men at the present day, who have 
won the highest reputations and who are 
being given the most responsible com- 
mands, are those who have been content 
to stick to their own profession and who 
are not known as what the Navy calls 
“ sharps ” in any particular detail. 

Witness the Admiral of the Navy, the 
captain of the “ Alabama” and the su- 
perintendent of the Naval Academy. 

New York City. 





John Sherman. 
By the Hon. George F. Hoar, 


Unitep STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


T is rarely more than once or twice in 
| a generation that a great figure 
passes from the earth who seems the 
very embodiment of the character and 
temper of his time. Such men are not 
always those who have held the highest 
places or been famous for great genius 
or even enjoyed great popularity. They 
rather are men who represent the limita- 
tions as well as the accomplishments of 
the people around them. They know 
what the people will bear. They utter 


the best thought which their countrymen 


in their time are able to reach. They are 
by no means mere thermometers. They 


do not rise and fall with the temperature 
about them. But they are powerful and 
prevailing forces, with a sound judgment 
and practical common sense that under- 
stands just how high the people can be 


lifted, and where the man who is look- 
ing not chiefly to the future but largely 
to see what is the best thing that can be 
done in the present should desist from 
unavailing effort. Such aman was John 
Sherman, for whom the open grave is 
now waiting at Mansfield. For nearly 
fifty years he has been a conspicuous fig- 
ure and a great leader in the party which 
has controlled the Government. Of 
course, in a républic it can be claimed for 
no one man that he controlled the course 
of history. And also, of course, it is not 
possible while the events are fresh to as- 
sign to any one man accurately his due 
share in the credit for what is done, es- 
pecially in legislative bodies, where mat- 
ters are settled in secret council often be- 
fore the debate begins and almost always 
before the vote is taken. 

But there are some things we can say 
of Mr. Sherman without fear of chal- 
lenge now or without fear of any record 
that may hereafter leap to light. 

He filled always the highest places: He 
sat at the seat of power. His country- 
men always listened for his voice and fre- 
quently listened for his voice more eager- 
ly than for that of any other man. He 
became a Republican leader almost im- 
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mediately after he took his seat in the 
House of Representatives in 1855. He 
was candidate for Speaker before the 
war, at the time whén the: Republican 
party achieved its first distinct and un- 
equivocal national success, unless we ex- 
cept the election of General Banks, who 
had himself been elected partly by Know 
Nothing votes. Mr. Sherman failed of 
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an election. But the contest left him the 
single pre-eminent figure in the House 
of Representatives — a pre-eminence 
which he maintained in his long service 
in the Senate, in the Treasury, and down 
to within a few years of his death. 

He was a man of inflexible honesty, 
inflexible courage, inflexible love of 
country. He was never a man of great 
eloquence, or greatly marked by that in- 
definable quality called genius. But in 
him sound judgment and common sensé, 
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better than genius, better than eloquence, 
always prevailed, and sometimes seemed 
to rise to a sublimity which genius never 
attains. His inflexible courage and his 
clear vision manifested themselves in the 
very darkest period of our history, when 


JOHN SHERMAN AS SENATOR, AGE §9. 


hope seemed at times to have gone out in 


every other heart. There is a letter in 
his “ Memoirs,” written April 12th, 1861, 
which, as I remember the gloom and 
blackness of that time, seems to me one 
of the few sublimest utterances in our 
history. The letter was written to his 
brother, William, afterward the general, 
who had been offered a place in the War 
Department, which Mr. Chase urged him 
to accept, saying that he would be vir- 
tually Secretary of War. The offer must 
have been a dazzling temptation to the 
young soldier who had left his profession 
and was engaged in civil duties as an in- 
structor, I think, in a college somewhere. 
But John earnestly dissuades his brother 
from accepting, urges him to take a po- 
sition in the field, and foretells his great 
military success. He then adds the fol- 
lowing prediction as to the future of the 
country. It was written at midnight at 
the darkest single hour of our history: 


“Let me now record a prediction. What- 
ever you may think of the signs of the times, 
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the Government will rise ‘from the strife 
greater, stronger and more prosperous than 
ever. It will display every energy and military 
power. The men who have confidence in it, 
and do their full duty by it, may reap what- 
ever there is of honor and profit in public life, 
while those who look on merely as spectators 
in the storm will fail to discharge the highest 
duty of a citizen, and suffer accordingly in 
public estimation.” 

Mr. Sherman’s great fame and the ti- 
tle to his countrymen’s remembrance 
which will most distinguish him from 
other men of his time, will rest upon his 
service as a financier. He bowed a lit- 
tle to the popular storm in the time of 
fiat money. Perhaps if he had not bowed 
a little he would have been uprooted, and 
the party which would have paid our na- 
tional debt in fiat money would have suc- 
ceeded. But ever since that time he has 
been an oak and not a willow. The re- 
sumption of specie payments and the es- 
tablishment of the gold standard, the two 
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great financial achievements of our time, 
are largely due to his powerful, persistent 
and most effective advocacy. 

It is a little singular that two great 
measures that are called by his name are 
measures, one of which he disapproved, 
and with the other of which he had noth- 
ing to do. I mean the bill for the pur- 
chase of silver, known as the Sherman 
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Law, and the bill in regard to trusts, 
known as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
The former was adopted against his pro- 
test, by a committee of conference, altho 
he gave it a reluctant and half disgusted 
support in the end. It was, in my judg- 
ment, necessary to save the credit of the 
country at the time, and a great improve- 
ment on the law as it was before. 

The other, known as the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Bill, I suppose he introduced 
by request. I doubt very much whether 
he read it. If he did, I do not think he 
ever understood it. It was totally recon- 
structed in the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Sherman was delightful company. 
He had a fund of pleasant anecdote al- 
ways coming up fresh and full of interest 
from the stores of his long experience. 

He was a simple and sincere man. He 
had little fondness for trifling and little 
sense of humor. Many good stories are 
told of his serious expostulation with per- 
sons who had made some jesting state- 
ment in his hearing which he received 
with immense gravity. 

He was not an eloquent man, except 
on some few occasions, when his simple 
statement without ornament or passion 
rose to the highest eloquence by reason 
of the impressiveness of his fact or of his 
reasoning. His memory failed in his 
last years, and the effect of age on his 
other faculties became apparent when he 
undertook to deal with new and compli- 
cated subjects. But he was clear to the 


last when his great subject of finance was 
under consideration. 


One of the most 
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By Lewis Worthington Smith. 
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admirable examples of his power, also 
one of the most admirable examples of 
American campaign speaking, is his 
statement of the financial issue between 
the two parties at the beginning of the 
campaign of 1896. It ‘struck the key- 
note. The other Republican speakers 
only followed it. 

He was wise, brave, strong, patriotic, 
honest, faithful, simple hearted, sincere. 

He took great satisfaction in his New 
England ancestry. He frequently spoke, 
with great pleasure, of a visit made by 
him and the General, some twelve or fif- 
teen years ago, I think, to Woodbury, 
Conn., where his ancestors dwelt. He 
took a special pride in the character of 
his father, one of the Ohio pioneers, from 
whom, I judge from his account, both his 
illustrious sons derived in large measure 
their sterling quality. He was a far- 
away kinsman of my own, a relationship 
of which it may well be believed I am 
highly proud and of which both General 
Sherman and Senator Sherman were 
kind enough frequently to speak. 

For me his death ends an intimate 
friendship of nearly twenty-five years, 
during many of which we sat side by side 
in the Senate chamber and enjoyed much 
unreserved social intercourse in long 
rides and walks. Among the great char- 
acters which America has given to man- 
kind these two famous brothers, so dif- 
ferent, yet so like in their earnest love of 
country, their independence and courage, 
their devotion to duty, will ever hold a 
high place. 


WoRCESTER, Mass. 


OT blindly hoping that the world is well, 
Nor lightly trusting in the present 


ay, 
But looking calmly to the deeps of hell 
With mild compassion as an angel may. 
Not careless of the toil and pain, 
But seeing with the sweep of searching eyes 
That wrong and loss grow less in good and 


gain, 


And earth gives swelling hope-of paradise. 


With eyes cast down upon the gutter drift, 
He walks the dusty way, 

Nor dreams that over there the daisies lift 
Their smiles to heaven all day. 


Tasor Coiiece, Tazsor, Iowa, 
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The Great Coal Strike. 


By John Mitchell, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UniTED Mine Workers OF AMERICA AND LEADER OF THE STRIKE. 


HE great anthracite coal strike has 
passed into history, and marks an 
epoch in the industrial progress of 

our country. Viewing it from the stand- 
point of a trade unionist I know of no 
other event which has attracted the at- 
tention of thoughtful men as this strike 
has done; its successful termination has 
given a tremendous impetus to the gen- 
eral trade union movement, and its bene- 
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ficial effects will be felt by every branch 
of productive labor in the United States, 
and philosophers and cranks, with their 
million and one cures for industrial ills, 
will again present their panaceas. 

The causes which precipitated the 
strike were so many and so varied that to 
enumerate them all would require an ar- 


ticle so voluminous that I fear the reader. 


would imagine that all the wrongs and 


abuses of the century were being borne 
by the coal miners of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania; and would also consume more 
time than I am able to spare, in reciting 
them. Suffice it to say that for the past 
thirty years the aggregate annual earn- 
ings of the miners have gradually and 
steadily grown less; not so much by rea- 
son of having the amount of wages per 
day reduced, but because of the imposi- 
tion of new and vicious conditions, such 
as compelling miners to load more 
pounds of coal for a ton than they did 
originally and then docking them after it 
was loaded, as a penalty for any impuri- 
ties which might become mixed with the 
coal. Thirty years ago the miner was 
required to load 2,740 pounds of coal to 
constitute a ton (the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania make 2,240 pounds a ton) ; the ad- 
ditional 500 pounds was given by the 
miner to protect the operators for the 
refuse matter which the physical condi- 
tions of the mine made it impossible for 
him to remove. From that time until 
the present more pounds of coal were de- 
manded by the employer, until, at the 
time the strike was inaugurated, 3,360 
pounds, or its equivalent where men 
worked by measurement or by the car, 
were frequently required by the mine 
owners to constitute a ton; and in addi- 
tion to this the operators employed what 
were known as docking bosses, whose 
duty it was to inspect the coal which the 
miner had loaded, and if they discovered 
any impurities the miner was docked 
from 500 to 2,000 pounds as a penalty 
for loading the refuse matter, for which 
he had already given the company the 
difference between 2,240 pounds (the le- 
gal ton) and 3,360 pounds; so that the 
miners’ earnings had been actually re- 
duced so low that, notwithstanding the 
fact that they used the most stringent 
economy, they were unable to provide 
food and clothing for themselves and 
their families. The consequence was 
that parents were, in many instancés, 
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compelled to make false affidavits that 
their boys were 12 years of age (the ear- 
liest age at whick the law permits the 
employment of chiidren), when in truth 
thousands of them were not ten, in order 
to get them employment in the breakers 
so as to assist in earning a livelihood 
for the family. 

Many of the companies operated 
“truck stores ” (in violation of the law), 
and I know of many instances where 
mine workers had not drawn one cent of 
pay in cash from the company for over 
three years; all of it being deducted by 
the companies to pay for what the miners 
had purchased in the company stores. 

They also have a system by which the 
miners are forced to pay a part of their 
earnings each month to the companies, 
to compensate them {the companies) for 
employing a doctor whose duty it is to 
administer to the ills of the employees. 
I am reliably informed that the G. B. 
Markle Company, operating mines near 
Hazleton, make a clear profit of $16,000 
per year from the money they deduct 
from their employees to pay doctor bills 
alone; and yet this firm have asked the 
public to believe that they were humane 
and considerate employers. 


At frequent intervals during the past | 


thirty years the miners of different sec- 
tions of the anthracite region have re- 
belled against the coal barons, but be- 
cause of a lack of unanimity they were 
invariably defeated, and returned to work 
under worse conditions, if possible, than 
obtained before they went on strike. 
About two years ago the United Mine 
Workers of America, of which I am 
president, having satisfactorily solved 
the wage problem in the bituminous coal 
fields, determined to offer its aid in se- 
curing for the anthracite miners a higher 
rate of wages and more humane condi- 
tions of employment. With this end in 
view a competent staff of organizers was 
assigned to the anthracite region, and the 
work of organization begun. Our efforts 
for nearly one year and a half were only 
partially successful ; the miners appeared 
to be despondent ; they feared to joirt our 
union because of their dread of discharge 
from employment; it became patent to 
us that it would require a vigorous and 
aggressive movement to arouse them 
from their lethargy and kindle anew in 
their hearts a desire for justice. We 
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finally decided to call a convention and 
invite the mine owners to meet the rep- 
resentatives of their employees, for the 
purpose of jointly arriving at an agree- 
ment regulating the wages which would 
be satisfactory to all concerned. This 
convention was held on August 27th, but, 
strange to say, the miine owners ignored 
the invitation extended by their em- 
ployees, and as a consequence the miners 
had no alternative but to strike for what 
they believed to be their just dues, or 
continue working under conditions which 
were so humiliating and galling as to be 
absolutely unbearable. At that time 
there were only 8,000 organized men out 
of a total of 142,000 persons employed 
in and about the mines. Notwithstand- 
ing the lim#ted number who were mem- 
bers of our union, we determined, after 
all peaceful measures to adjust griev- 
ances had failed, to engage in a strike, 
with a firm hope and belief that the recti- 
tude of our cause would create so strong 
a strike sentiment that it would sweep 
through the entire region and involve 
every man who worked in the mines ; that 
our hopes were realized was demon- 
strated when, on September 17th, the day 
the strike went into effect, 112,000 mine 
employees responded to the call; and 


-with each succeeding day up to the close 


of the strike increased numbers were add- 
ed to the list, so that at the time the 
strike terminated 140,000 men and boys 
were idle, and the greatest ‘victory ever 
achieved by organized labor had been 
scored by the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

It is, of course, true that the miners 
did not secure redress for all the wrongs 
they complain of; they did not attain all 
they originally struck for; but they se- 
cured a substantial increase of 10 pef 
cent. in their earnings, or an aggregate of 
about $4,000,000 per year ; the iniquitous 
system of determining the earnings of 
miners by what was known as the sliding 
scale has been abolished, and the compa- 
nies have agreed to adjudicate with their 
own employees the other grievances com- 
plained of. 

By maintaining their organization the 
miners can enforce the semi-monthly pay 
law and effectually destroy the truck 
store system, which for many years has 
kept them in practical servitude ; and the 
foundation has been laid for the future 
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adjustment of wage differences through 
joint conferences, when strikes and lock- 
outs will become unnecessary. This hu- 
mane and progressive method of fixing 
wage scales has been found advantageous 
to both employers and employees in the 
bituminous coal fields. 

Possibly the greatest benefit which will 
accrue to the mine workers as a result of 
the strike is the fact that it has demon- 
strated the power of united action; it 
has harmonized all the divergent and di- 
versified elements which compose the 
mining population of the anthracite re- 
gion; it has caused the miners to investi- 
gate the reason why all anthracite coal 
mined in America is owned, produced, 
transported and sold by a few railroad 
companies, the owners of. which are 
probably in ignorance of the deplorable 
and unfortunate condition of the men 
they employ. The miners will want to 
know why they must live in abject pov- 
erty, reside in homes which are unfit for 
human beings, when the profits on the 
sale and transportation of anthracite coal 
would justify the payment of at least fair 
living wages. I have repeatedly declared 
in public addresses that capital was en- 
titled to fair returns upon its investment; 
but that an institution which would not 


afford labor living wages for its employ- 


ment had no legitimate right to exist. 

The rate of wages agreed to by the 
operators. will continue in force until 
April 1, the same date on which the wage 
contract between the miners and opera- 
tors of the bituminous fields expires. 
When that time arrives we are hopeful 
that the mine workers in the anthracite 
field will be see organized that 
the operators will consent to meet rep- 
resentatives of our organization in joint 
convention and mutually agree upon an 
equitable division of the profits of their 
joint industry. 

In the strike just closed the operators 
strenuously objected to treating with our 
organization because, they contended, it 
was composed of and controlled by bi- 
tuminous miners only. While this con- 
tention was too specious to deserve se- 
nous consideration, hereafter even that 
claim cannot be made, because the mem- 
bership of our union is now stronger, 
numerically, in the anthracite region than 
it is in the bituminous fields; and as a 
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consequence its policy can be dictated and 
controlled by the anthracite miners. 

The strike has been remarkable in 
many particulars. Imagine an army of 
140,000 men and boys, speaking at least 
a dozen different languages, natives of 
different countries, bringing with them 
from the Old World all the dissimilar 
interests, sentiments and customs, join- 
ing hands together in one harmonious, 
peaceful struggle for what they firmly 
believe to be their just rights; and, acting 
as one man, passing through a strike of 
over thirty days’ duration with, compara- 
tively speaking, no act of lawlessness be- 
ing committed by them. While it is, un- 
fortunately, true that some men lost their 
lives, that others were arrested, charged 
with crime, the authorities have not been 
able to locate the responsibility upon the 
strikers; in fact, it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that many acts of law- 
lessness were caused by a set of irrespon- 
sible men who were employed by the coal 
companies to act as Coal and Iron Police. 
The greatest number of men composing 
this body (whose duty it was to enforce 
the law) was made up of men who have 
no regular avocation in life, and who, 
when not employed as Coal and Iron Po- 
lice, spend much of their time frequent- 
ing the saloons and other loafing places 
where men of character and standing re- 
fuse to congregate. These men con- 
stantly tried to provoke peaceful strik- 
ers into the commission of some overt act 
in the hope, it appeared, that they might 
so enrage the men on strike that they 
would commit some act of lawlessness 
which would alienate public sympathy, 
and give the coal companies some plausi- 
ble excuse for calling upon the military 
arm of the State to guard their coal prop- 
erties and overawe the strikers. Not- 
withstanding all these facts, the strike 
was singularly free from lawlessness, 
and I believe that this circumstance con- 
tributed materially to its success. A 
notable feature of the strike was the ab- 
solute confidence reposed by the strikers 
in the officials of the organization. A 
rather amusing incident occurred when 
one of the mine foremen posted a notice 
at the mine notifying its employees that 
the company was ready to resume work 
at an advance of 10 per cent. over the 
wages formerly paid. A large number 
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of non-English speaking ‘strikers col- 
lected in the neighborhood, and the mine 
foreman, turning to the crowd, said: 
“ Boys, you can go to work to-morrow ; 
this company will pay the advance you 
demand.” One of the strikers, who evi- 
denced a limited knowledge of the Eng- 
ish language, stepped forward and in- 
quired whose name was attached to the 
notice. The mine foreman replied that 
the notice was signed by the superintend- 
ent of the company, naming him. The 
spokesman of the strikers, in broken 
English, replied: “ Huh, he not boss; 
John Mitchell boss now,” and the crowd 
all turned and walked away, cheering for 
President Mitchell, and declaring they 
would not enter the mines until advised 
by their officers that the strike was over. 

The benefits which will accrue to all 
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other branches of organized labor, as a 
result of the successful termination of 
our strike, will be so far reaching as to 
prove almost incalculable. Heretofore 
merchants in mining towns have handled 
non-union made goods exclusively. With 
the growth of our union the miners will 
demand, in purchasing their supplies, 
that all products must bear the label of 
organized labor. The consequence will 
be that in the cigar, tobacco, shoe, hat, 
garment and other industries there will 
be the greatest possible activity because 
of the increased demand from the min- 
ers for their products. Wages will nat- 
urally have an upward tendency because 
of this fact; and with increased wages 
the standard of citizenship will be raised 
to a higher plane, and the world will be 
happier. Labor omnia vincit. 
Haz.eton, PENN, 


Hindrances and Helps in the Ministry. 


By the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, 


Autuor oF “In His Sreps,”? Etc. 


HERE are three great hindrances 
to the best work in the ministry, 
generally common to all men, 

especially in the early years of their pas- 
torates. 

The first of these is formality. The 
young preacher, especially, feels bound 
by tradition. He is apt to follow the or- 
der of service which has always been in 
use in the parish. He is very precise and 
particular concerning the exact way in 
which everything connected with the pul- 
pit should be conducted, and without 
meaning to, in a great many cases, the 
formality of dress or deportment, or a 
false conception of dignity, and even of 
order, will seriously hinder the message 
which the pulpit has for people. With- 
out losing any necessary degree of right 
behavior, a great many ordinary formali- 
ties in connection with church services 
and the relation of pastor to people might 
well be dispensed with. As a general 
thing, it may safely be said, I think, that 
many men with rich power shear them- 
selves of it through the needless forms 
and ceremonies connected with the break- 
ing of the bread of life. The people are 


either hungry for the truth or indifferent 
to it. Any formality which forbids the 
most direct and simple presentation of 
truth is a hindrance to the Gospel mes- 
sage. 

The second great general hindrance to 
the. work of the ministry is the attempt 
at oratory. There are places left yet 
somewhere in public for the exercise of 
oratorical gifts. I believe the pulpit is, 
however, the last place for a display of 
oratorical power. Real oratory may, of 
course, accompany a real, genuine pres- 
entation of living truth, but oratory in 
the pulpit, very many times, might be 
likened to the announcement a man 
would make to another man whose house 
was burning. He might leisurely, and 
in a dignified manner, mount the steps of 
his neighbor’s house, ring the bell gently 
and in order, and wait for his neighbor to 
open the door; and after he had opened 
it, he might say to him with deliberation: 
“ My friend, there is a conflagration in 
the immediate vicinity, and unless steps 
are taken to extingush it, there is a lia- 
bility that the devouring elements may 
consume everything that is perishable. 
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It might be advisable for you to take steps 
to inform yourself concerning the prox- 
imity of this danger.” 

But a neighbor who had his neighbor’s 
welfare at heart, and saw his house burn- 
ing, and knew that his neighbor was un- 
aware of it, would rush across the street, 
and without any attempt at oratory would 
open the door and shout to him simply, 
“Your house is afire! ” 

Men and women come into our 
churches and face us, whose lives are in 
danger, and unless we have been espe- 
cially gifted with oratorical power, 
which of necessity we must use in con- 
nection with our message, it is certainly 
the last place in the world for us to at- 
tempt to talk to dying men and women 
in any other than a plain, straightfor- 
ward manner. The best preaching is 
simple, unaffected, direct, searching, and 
so uttered that no one could go away 
conscious that it was a beautiful orator- 
ical effort. 

The third great general hindrance 
which interferes with the best work in 
the ministry is the fear of man. 

Men who have a message to give from 
the pulpit very often blunt its effective- 
ness because they are afraid of hurting 
people’s feelings; and other men who 
have really no message, but simply stand 
in the pulpit because it is a place, rather 
than a calling, speak only half a message 
because they really fear some rich man 
or some influential woman in the parish. 
The man who has made his money dis- 
honestly, to the preacher’s own knowl- 
edge, very often shuts the preacher’s 
mouth to the presentation of gospel truth, 
which, of necessity, should denounce the 
methods employed by the money-maker. 

How much this fear of man is to-day 
robbing the ministry of its real power in 
America no one can tell, but that it is a 
serious and often alarming hindrance, 
very few men in the ministry or out of 
it would dare deny. 

Over against these hindrances, how- 
ever, may be placed six helps; and the 
first of these we may call The strength 
which comes to the preacher when he ac- 
cepts a hard field, and enters it to do his 
best. 

There is no field so small that any 
preacher ever filled it full. The young 
man who very often feels like resigning 
because he does not have the advantages 
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of larger parishes, in a great many cases 
has never grasped the situation, and has 
not experienced the joy of doing service 
in a small place which is full of need. 

The minister who, other things being 
equal, can feel confident that he has his 
work to do, where he is placed, will re- 
ceive strength continually from doing his 
best in the very hardest place. Men who 
are waiting in the seminaries, or after 
graduation, for calls to large, influential, 
metropolitan churches, and refuse oppor- 
tunities for service in what are called 
“small places,” can never understand or 
enjoy the strength which comes from ac- 
cepting service in what men call small 
places, but which God very often uses as 
the test of a man’s real power to go up 
higher. 

The second great help in the ministry 
comes from Preaching what a man be- 
lieves, out of his own experience. 

If a preacher does not believe more 
than one thing, that is the only thing for 
him to keep preaching; and, generally 
speaking, things that we have tested and 
tried ourselves are what our people need, 
and what they ought to have. The be- 
liefs that come out of heart experience, 
that grow from the vital experience in 
one’s own daily life, make preaching ma- 
terial that is worth while. Whatever 
has helped the preacher along the line of 
overcoming, of resistance, of victory, will 
help his own people, and the man who 
preaches exactly what he believes is the 
man who is getting help for himself and 
giving help to his people. 

The third great source of helpfulness 
to the ministry is The preaching of social 
truths; in other words, the specific, di- 
rect application of general truth to spe- 
cific, direct acts of daily life. We may 
preach all our lives from the greatest 
texts of the Bible, and make general ap- 
plications of them, without touching the 
real sins of the individual or of the com- 
munity at all. 

If a business man in the congregation 
is renting a part of his property for sa- 
loon purposes, or if he is engaged in any 
other dishonest practice to make money, 
he will sit and listen for years compla- 
cently to general preaching from the 
text: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God ; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” But when the preacher says, “ It 
is wrong, it is not Christian, it is not lov- 
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ing God and thy neighbor, to make 
money by renting property to the liquor 
business, or by making money through 
speculation, or business gambling,” thus 
giving a specific illustration, then the dis- 
honest businéss man begins to complain 
that the minister is not preaching the 
simple Gospel. “ Preach the Gospel,” 
he says; “do not interfere with my pri- 
vate business.” But the Gospel is noth- 
ing unless it is the application of the 
great general principles to the specific 
case; and the pulpit of to-day cannot 
avoid the preaching of social truth 
without avoiding the very purpose for 
which it exists; and that minister who 
understands his place and wants to 
preach the Gospel must preach to his 
people the social Gospel, or ‘he is in dan- 
ger of preaching no Gospel at all. 

Another great source of help to the 
minister is The habit of loving everybody 
in the parish. 

One of the temptations in the ministry 
is to make favorites of certain people 
who are agreeable, or well-to-do, or who 
have social influence, and to avoid the 
disagreeable, the dull, stupid and uninter- 
esting people in his congregation or pul- 
pit. But if a man wants power with his 
people, he can get it if he will only love 
them enough. The most conservative 
church in the world, in time, will yield 
to the persuasiveness of personal love on 
the part of the pastor, and he can do al- 
most what he will with the people if he 
will only love them enough. While he 
may not bring all his people to accept 
Christianity, even by loving them, it may 
safely be said that he can shape the work 
of his parish; he can have a freedom in 
his ministry; he can and will be allowed 
to plan new work, introduce new meth- 
ods, and get more help from his people 
simply by loving them, more than. by any 
other process. Whether he is eloquent 
or gifted as a preacher, or not, if he real- 
ly loves his people, and shows it by all he 
does for them, the chances are he will 
abide with them and they with him. 

Another great source of strength and 
help to the ministry is found in Keeping 
very close to the common people. 

Another temptation in the ministry is 
and always will be to associate more and 
more with people who are in the same 
class in the community; but it is one of 
the temptations which a man in the min- 
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istry must avoid if he would expect to re- 
tain his real power. To lose’ track of 
the man in the street, to be unable to 
speak to the working man when he as- 
sembles in the crowd, to lose sympathy 
with the great multitude, to have no com- 
passion for the masses, is to lose out of 
the ministry one of its most priceless 
jewels; and the man who is able to 
preach only to his own class; the man 
who has no sympathy with the toiler ; the 
man who does not understand the com- 
mon struggles of a common poor, has 
lost out of his vocabulary, and out of his 
life, one of the richest sources of strength 
which ought to belong to every minister 
of the gospel of Christ. 

Another great source of helpful- 
ness to the ministry is Personal work 
with young people. 

If in some instances the Endeavor so- 
cieties in a good many churches, or young 
people’s societies of any other name, have 
seemed to lack power, or even to become 
indifferent to the church as an organ- 
ization, I believe, myself, that in a 
great majority of cases (I say it with 
great frankness), I believe it is due to an 
absence of live, personal habits of work 
with the young people on the part of the 
pastor. At any rate, if this statement 
seems to any of the brethren to be too 
sweeping, I know that the following is 
true. 

If the pastor of any church that has 
any young life in it at all will give indi- 
vidual time and thought and personality 
to actual, vital work with his young peo- 
ple, spending several hours every week 
with them in planning, counseling, help- 
ing, suggesting, doing real work, that 
pastor will have a society of young peo- 
ple who will help him in his church, and 
in his personal life, more than any other 
one organization in his ministry. We 
cannot expect the young people to direct 
or counsel themselves, or set in motion 
work of which they are ignorant, or car- 
ry on necessary social work for humanity 
without a leader. A true minister is a 
leader, and if he sets himself to work 
with his young people, training them for 
the future church (and there is no church 
unless it comes out of the young life of 
the present), then he will be conscious 
all through his ministry of the enthu- 
siasm and strength which can come from 
young life, and young life alone, 
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The solution of the problem of a dead 
young people’s society in a church is 
simply found in giving that society some 
definite, necessary work to do, and in the 
pastor’s leadership in the work with 
them. 

There never was so great an opportu- 
nity for the ministry as the present; 


HE practical results of the general 
election in Great Britain and 
Ireland may now be taken for 

granted. There are still some contests 
to be decided in the constituencies, but 
nothing can be expected to happen which 
could, in any serious way, affect the po- 
litical position of parties as it stands de- 
i dat the time I am writing this article. 
The Tory Government comes back to 
power with a large majority—a majority, 
in fact, very much the same as it was 
when the appeal to the country was made. 
Now this is, no doubt, a disappointment 
to some few very sanguine Tories who 
indulged in the fond hope that the Gov- 
ernment would come back to power with 
a greatly increased majority. On the 
other hand, it is a disappointment to some 
sanguine Liberals who indulged in the 
fond hope that the majority of the Gov- 
ernment would be considerably de- 
creased. The fact is that things remain 
almost exactly as they were, and that the 
supporters of the Government will have, 
in the new House of Commons, so over- 
whelming a majority as to make Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues absolutely 
masters of the situation. There is an end, 
therefore, at least for the present, to all 
the dreams about a Liberal Imperialist 
ministry. For myself, I confess that I 
cannot feel much regret at the over- 
throw of the Liberal party. To quote 
from “Antony and Cleopatra” “the 
tears live in an onion, that should water 
this sorrow ” for me at least. The Lib- 
eral party have gained nothing by de- 
serting their oldest and best political 
principles. They might as well have 
maintained their historical position as 
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the hindrances to the ministry are fewer 
than the helps; the helps can overwhelm 
the hindrances... The pulpit in America 
has no reason to be discouraged. As long 
as it uses the power which God has made 
plain to it, it will continue to be one of 
the first sources of actual power in the 
life of the republic 


Boston, Mass. 


Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. John 
Morley, and. Mr. Bryce, endeavored to 
prevail on them to do. They would not 
have been any worse off just now. The 
result of the elections gives the Tory 
Government so large a majority that no 
increase of it which could possibly be ex- 
pected would make the slightest practical 
difference: in the political result. The 
Liberals might just as well, so far even 
as mere electioneering purposes were 
concerned, have held to the policy of 
Gladstone. Had they done so all might 
have been lost but honor. Some of the 
leading Liberals, however, try to per- 
suade themselves that they had always 
been in favor of the war against the two 
little Republics in South Africa, and en- 
deavor to make the country believe that 
Rudyard Kipling was their chosen poet 
laureate, and that the London music 
halls gave them their patriotic inspira- 
tion. “ And now,” to quote the words 
of John Evelyn on a memorable histor- 
ical occasion, “is all in the dust.” 

One prediction, I think, I may ven- 
ture to make with regard to the results of 
the general election, so far as one polit- 
ical question is concerned. My prediction 
is that the Liberal opposition in the new 
House of Commons will be much more 
energetic in its support of Home Rule for 
Ireland than the Liberal opposition was 
in that House during the last Parliament. 
During the last Parliament the Irish 
Home Rule party was disturbed and dis- 
tracted by internal quarrels, and some of 
the Liberal leaders had got it into their 
minds that that state of things was go- 
ing to last forever and that the Irish na- 
tionalist members could no longer be 
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counted on as of much use in a political 
alliance. In fact, the idea got about that 
the Home Rule agitation had spent its 
force, and that nothing more was likely 
to be heard of it for some time. Some of 
the Liberal leaders had never been very 
earnest in their advocacy of Home Rule. 
They had to take up the cause when Mr. 
Gladstone took it up, and because he 
took it up, but their hearts were not much 
in it, and when Mr. Gladstone disap- 
peared from public life their hopes were 
that the Home Rule cause would disap- 
pear along with him. The Tories, on the 
other hand, boldly avowed their policy of 
killing Home Rule with kindness, as the 
adopted phrase described the process. 
Home Rule was to be killed by the con- 
cession to the Irish people of various 
minor demands, and thus convincing sim- 
ple folks in Ireland that they had no par- 
ticular need of national self-government, 
seeing that they could get most of the 
things they wanted from the hands of a 
benignant Tory ministry. For this pur- 
pose Lord Salisbury’s Government gave 
Ireland a system of Irish local parish 
councils, and created a special board of 
agriculture to help the farmers of the 
country, and all manner of plausible sug- 
gestions were sent about to the effect that 
Ireland had only to express a wish and it 
should be gratified, so long as she did not 
keep pressing her troublesome old de- 
mand for Home Rule. 

Now the result of the general elections 
is to proclaim with the most emphatic 
voice the utter failure of this policy. The 
Irish Nationalist party has come back to 
the House of Commons stronger than be- 
fore, in mere numbers, and much strong- 
er in energy, in united purpose and in 
resolution. Dissension in the Irish party 
has been almost entirely got rid of, and it 
may be taken for granted that the Home 
Rulers will make their presence felt’ in 
the next Parliament as they had not been 
able to do for many past sessions. The 
Home Rulers command too large a num- 
ber of votes to be overlooked by any op- 
position in the House of Commons, and I, 
therefore, venture to predict that Home 
Rule will be once again favored with the 
energetic support of the Liberal leaders. 
Now it is perhaps hardly necessary for 
me to say that when I speak of the Lib- 
eral leaders, in that sense, I do not mean 
such men as John Morley, Sir William 
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Harcourt and James Bryce, who have 
never swerved from their advocacy of 
Home Rule, but only the Liberal leaders 
who of late years seemed inclined to com- 
promise with the Jingoes on what is 
called Imperialism, and with the Tories 
on the policy of regarding Home Rule as 
a question out of date. We shall hear a 
good deal about Home Rule in the com- 
ing Parliament, and we shall find some 
of the Liberal leaders prompt to pro- 
claim their belief that for all that has 
come and gone Home Rule is not dead, 
but very much alive, and it may even be 
kicking. 

Some figures long familiar to the 
House of Commons will be missing when 
the new Parliament assembles. Mr. 
Goschen was until the other day First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and has for many 
years held a leading position in Con- 
servative administrations. He began his 
political career as a Liberal, I might say 
as a Radical, some thirty-five years ago, 
and, at that time, he was thought by most 
persons to represent the most advanced 
ideas of the Liberal party, and he soon 
obtained office under a Liberal adminis- 
tration. He was one of those who fell 
away from Gladstone when Gladstone 
adopted the principle of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and since then he has been 
known as one of the very ablest of Con- 
servative administrators. Mr. Goschen 
proved himself a master of finance and 
showed thorough efficiency in every de- 
partment of administration which was 
put under his control. He is a man of 
much reading and culture outside the 
range of politics and finance, and is in 
private life a charming talker and a most 
genial acquaintance. Much surprise is 
still expressed as to the cause of his with- 
drawal from official and parliamentary 
life, for he is younger than several of his 
colleagues who still hold their places and 
has, indeed, not reached the number of 
years which in our days is held to entitle 
a man to relief from the work of admin- 
istration. Mr. Goschen, however, gives 
up his place in the ministry and his seat 
in the House of Commons by his own vol- 
untary action, and is probably well sat- 
isfied to have more leisure for the indul- 
gence of his love for books. 

Another man whom Parliament will 
miss is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the cham- 
pion teetotaler of England—the readiest 
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and most prolific of jokers known to the 
House of Commons during my recollec- 
tion. I find it hard to imagine the House 
of Commons. without Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son. No man but he could deliver a 
speech in favor of prohibitory legislation 
for the traffic in drink, which was sure to 
be listened to, every word, by the most 
unconverted House of Commons, for the 
good reason that the speech was certain 
never to contain a dull sentence, but to 
sparkle all through with telling argu- 
ments put in the form of jokes, para- 
doxes which puzzled by their oddity and 
their brilliancy, and refutations which 
were as concise as repartees. Nobody 
could be hurt by Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
humor, even when he persisted in de- 
scribing the vast proportion of his fel- 
low countrymen as the moderate drunk- 
ards. Sir Wilfrid Lawson was a con- 
sistent and devoted champion of prohib- 
itory legislation, and has been making, 
for many years, large pecuniary sacrifices 
to maintain the agitation. He was a gen- 
uine and consistent Liberal of the old 
school, a man who could not be brought 
to believe that it was right for his coun- 
try to do wrong, and who for that reason 
bravely and persistently set himself 
against the policy of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Cecil Rhodes in regard to the 
South African Republics, and against the 
Jingo policy generally. 

Mr. Leonard Courtney, too, will be ab- 
sent from the new Parliament. He is a 
man of a verv high order of ability, a 
great authority on questions of political 
economy, and one of the men—not a few 
—who had made a reputation as jour- 
nalists before making a reputation as 
members of Parliament. Mr. Courtney 
had strongly opposed and denounced the 
whole policy of the South African con- 
quest, and had made himself therefore 
particularly unpopular with the Jingoes 
of the country. Another victim to the 
Jingo fury is Philip Stanhope, brother 
of the present and son of the late Earl 
Stanhope, a man who bears one of the 
most distinguished names in England’s 
aristocracy. Philip Stanhope is not only 
an aristocrat by birth, but is also a man 
of great wealth, and yet he has departed 
so far from the traditions of his family 
as to become an advanced Radical and a 
champion of every cause in which the po- 
litical emancipation of the people is con- 
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cerned. He has great parliamentary 
ability, is a ready and powerful speaker, 
has a very extensive knowledge of for- 
eign affairs, and seemed in every way 
marked out for a successful political ca- 
reer. For the present, however, that ca- 
reer has been checked by the rising of the 
Jingo flood. Philip Stanhope stedfast- 
ly opposed the South African policy of 
the Government, and the immediate re- 
sult of his consistent conduct is that he 
is without a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. Some time no doubt he will re- 
turn, but his brilliant eloquence and his 
genial companionship will be missed by 
most members when the new House as- 
sembless Another man who will be 
missed in the next Parliament, altho he 
had not been a legislator for nearly so 
long a time as any of the others I have 
just mentioned, is Sir Henry M. Stanley, 
the famous African explorer who dis- 
covered Dr. Livingstone in 1871. Stan- 
ley, however, was hardly anything more 
than a presence in the House of Com- 
mons. He was in the House, but hardly 
of it. He took little part in debate, al- 
tho when any subject arose of which he 
had special knowledge he could make a 
telling speech, and was listened to with 
that attention which the House of Com- 
mons always gives to a man who is speak- 
ing on his own subject. 

Now that the elections are nearly over, 
and that the attention of the public is not 
much occupied with the closing scenes 
of the South African War, and that the 
Chinese question has relapsed, for a time 
at least, into the regions of mere diplo- 
macy, I suppose we may expect to find 
that literature dealing with the ordinary 
interests of human life will again have a 
chance of readers. I have heard much 
talk lately of “ Senator North,” a novel 
by your American authoress, Miss Ger- 
trude Atherton, which attracted attention 
here, even when the elections were go- 
ing on. I listened to quite an interesting 
discussion the other day between a lit- 
erary man and a literary woman, both be- 
longing to my side of the Atlantic on a 
question which came out of the reading 
of “ Senator North.” The question was 
whether a beautiful woman of twenty- 
seven could really be in love, genuine and 
downright love, with a Senator of sixty. 
The literary woman of whom I speak in- 
sisted that such a passion was quite pos- 
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sible, the literary man argued that it was 
only hero worship and could not be prop- 
erly described as love. I am not qualified 
to form an opinion on the subject myself, 
but I offer it for the consideration of any 
of your readers who may be interested in 
heart problems of the kind. A volume 
of stories which has had a remarkable 
success with the reading public here and 
won its success at a time when all our 
world seemed to be absorbed in war and 
politics, is the collection of short Irish 
stories published by Miss Julia M. Crot- 
tie, and bearing the title of “ Neighbors.” 
I may be allowed to refer to this book 
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with something’ like personal compla- 
cency because I predicted the success of 
Miss Crottie, and told the readers of 


Tue INDEPENDENT to expect such a suc- ' 


cess, when the author had only just pub- 
lished the volume which has now re- 
ceived such cordial praise from the press 
of London. I had read two or three of 
Miss Crottie’s stories and felt satisfied 
that in her a new writer of conspicuous 
merit was coming up. I am glad to find 
that the best critics in London journalism 
have now confirmed my opinion, and 
have awarded to the new authoress the 
success which she deserves. 
Lonnon, ENGLAND, 


Big Moggasen 


By Hamlin Garland. 


OR in the Navajoe Country there 
are mountains almost unknown 
to the white man. Beginning on 

the dry penon-spotted land they rise to 
pine-clad hills where many springs are. 
Deep cafions, with wondrous cliffs of 
painted stone, cut athwart the ranges, 
and in the crevices of these walls, so it 
is said, are the stone houses of most an- 
cient peoples. It is not safe for white 
men to go there, especially with pick 
and shovel, for Big Moggasen, the Chief, 
is keenly alive to the danger of permitting 
miners to peer about the rocks and break 
them up with hammers. 

Because these mountains are unknown 
they are alluring and men often came to 
the agency for permission to enter the 
unknown land. To them the agent said: 
“No, I don’t want a hullabaloo raised 
about your death in the first place, and 
in the second place this reservation be- 
longs to the Navajoes—you’d better 
prospect in some other country.” 

Big Moggasen lived far away from the 
agency and was never seen even by the 
native police. He lived quite independ- 
ent of the white man’s bounty. He drew 
no rations and his people paid no taxes. 
His young men tended the sheep, the old 
men worked in silver and his women 
wove blankets which they sold to the 
traders for coffee and flour. In such 


wise he lived from the time that his fath- 
er’s death made him a chief. 

In winter his people retreated to the 
valleys where they were sheltered from 
the wind—where warm hogans of logs 
and dirt protected them from the cold, 
and in the spring when the snow began 
to melt they drove their herds of black 
and white sheep, mixed with goats, 
higher in the hills. In midsummer, when 
the valleys were baking hot, the young 
herders urged their flocks far up among 
the pines where good grass grew and 
springs of water gushed from every 
cafion. 

Their joys equaled their sorrows. 
True the old were always perishing and 
birth was a pain, and the sheep some- 
times starved because the snow covered 
the grass, and the children died of throat 
sickness, but of such is human life in all 
lands. For the most part they had plen- 
ty of meat to roast, and berries and pifion 
nuts to make it savory, and the young 
men always had hearts for dancing and 
the young girls pulled at their robes, and 
every one laughed in the light of the 
dance-fire. 

But at last the people began to com- 
plain. Women chattered their discontent- 
ment as they wove their blankets under 
the cedars and the old men gossiped in 
twos and threes before their camp-fires. 
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The children cried for coffee and cakes 
of flour, and at last Big Moggasen was 
forced to consider the discontent of his 
people. His brow was black as he rose 
in council to say: “ What is the matter 
that you all grumble and whine like lame 
coyotes? Of old it was not so, you took 
what the sun spirits sent and were brave; 
now you have the hearts of foxes. What 
is it you want?” 

Then Black Bear, a young chief-man, 
arose and said: “ We will tell you, father. 
The Tinné to the South have a better 
time than we do. They have better cloth- 
ing and coffee each day and wagons in 
which to ride or carry heavy loads. They 
have shovels with which to build hogans 
and to dig wells for their sheep. They 
have hats also which keep off the sun in 
summer and snow in winter. Why do 
we not have some of these good things 
also? We need wells and have nothing 
to dig them with. We go about bare- 
headed and the sun is hot on our hair. 
We grow tired of meat without drink. 
We think, therefore, that we should go 
down and see the white man and get 
some of these needed things.” 

To this applauded speech old Big 
Moggasen sharply replied: “ I have heard 
of these things for a long time, but a 
bear does not present me with his ears 
for love of me. Why does the white 
man give these things? I have trapped 
deer by such sly actions. It is for some 
reason that our cousins are fed on sweet 
things by the white man. They wish to 
make captives of us. They will steal our 
children and our wives. I have known 
of the ways of white men for many years. 
I am old and my face is wrinkled with 
thinking about him. I am not to be in- 
structed of boys in such a matter.” 

All the night long the talk raged. Big 
Moggasen stood like a rock in the wash 
of the current. He repeated again and 
again his arguments. “ The white man 
does not give his coat to the Tinné with- 
out hope of pay. It is all a trick.” 

At last he gave way and consented to 
go with two of his head men and see the 
Little Father and find out for himself the 
whole truth. He went reluctantly and 
with drawn brows, for he was not at all 
sure of returning again. All the old 
people shared his feeling, but Brown 
Bear and Four Fingers, who had trav- 
eled much, laughed openly and said: 
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“See, they go like sick men. Their 
heads hang down toward their feet like 
tired ponies. They need some of the 
white man’s hot drink.” 

They traveled hard to the south for 
three days, coming into a hot, dry climate 
which they did not like. There was little 
grass, and the sheep were running to and 
fro, searching for food somewhere, even 
eating sage-brush. The women were 
everywhere making blankets, and 
each night when they stopped the 
men of the North had coffee to 
drink and the people told many 
strange things of the whites. The old 
men had heard these things before, but 
they had not really believed them. Some 
of the women said, “ My children are 
away at the white man’s big house. They 
wear the white man’s clothes and eat 
three times each day from white dishes. 
They are learning the ways of the white 
man.” 

“T like it not,” said Big Moggasen. 
“Tt is their plan to steal them and make 
them work for the white man. Why do 
they do these things? ” 

One woman held up a big round silver 
piece, “ You see this? My man digs for 
the white man far in the South, where the 
big iron horse runs, and he gets one of 
these every day. Therefore we have cof- 
fee and flour often—and shoes and warm 
clothing.” 

Big Moggasen shook his head and 
went on to the South. He came at last 
to the place where the soldiers used to be 
in the olden time, and, behold, there were 
some big new red houses and many boys 
and girls and ten white people, and all 
about stood square hogans in which 
Tinné also lived. At the door of one of 
these hogans stood a white-haired man, 
and he said: 

“ Friend, I do not know you, but you 
are welcome. Come in and eat.” 

The old man entered, and in due time 
Big Moggasen told his name and his er- 
rand and his fears. 

To this White Hairs replied: “It is 
natural for you to feel so. Once I felt 
the same, but the white man has not 
harmed me yet. My children have 
learned to speak his tongue and to write. 
They are happier than they were and 
that makes me happy. I do not under- 
stand the white people. They are strange. 
Their thoughts are not our thoughts, © 
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but they are wonder workers. I am in 
awe of them. They are wiser than the 
spirits. They do things which it is im- 
possible for us to do, therefore I make 
friends with them. They have done me 
no harm. My children are fond of them, 
and so I am content.” 

All the evening the old men from the 
Northern mountains sat arguing, ques- 
tioning, shaking their heads. At last 
they said, “ Very well, in the morning we 
will go to the Little Father and hear 
what he has to say. To us it now seems 
that these strange people have thrown 
dust in your eyes and that they are plan- 
ning to make pack-ponies of you.” 

In the morning they drank again of 
the white man’s coffee with sweet in it, 
and ate of the white man’s bread, and it 
was all very seductive to the tongue. 
Then old White Hairs led them to the 
Little Father’s room. 

The Little Father was a small man 
who wore bits of glass before his eyes. 
He was short-spoken, and his voice was 
high and shrill, but calm. 

“What is it?” he said to White 
Hairs in the Tinné tongue. 

“ These are they from the mountains,” 
replied White Hairs. “ This is Big Mog- 
gasen.” 

The Little Father rose and held out 
his hand, “ How is your health? ” 

Big Moggasen took his hand but cold- 
1 


y. 

“ This is Tall-man and this Silver Ar- 
row.” 

After they had shaken hands the Lit- 
tle Father said: “ Sit down and we will 


smoke.” He gave them some tobacco 
and when they had rolled it into little 
leaves of paper he said: 

“Well, now, what can I do for you?” 

After a long pause, Big Moggasen be- 
gan abruptly: “We live in the moun- 
tains, three days’ journey from here. We 
are poor. We have no wagons or shovels 
like the people who live here. We are 
of one blood with them. We do not see 
why we should not have these things. 
We have come for them. My people 
want wagons to carry logs in and shovels 
to dig wells, and harnesses to put on our 
ponies.” 


To this the Little Father replied: 
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“Yes, we have these good things, and I 
give them to your people. They are for 
those who are good and who walk in 
the white man’s trail. We wish to help 
you also. Did you bring any children 
with you?” 

“ec No.” f 

“You must do that. We wish to edu- 
cate your children. If you bring twen- 
ty children to school I will see what I 
can do for you.” 

Big Moggasen harshly replied: “I 
did not come to talk about school.” 

The answer was quick and stern: “ But 
I did. You will get nothing until you 
send your children to me to be schooled.” 

Big Moggasen’s veins swelled with the 
rush of his hot blood. He leaped to his 
feet, tense and rigid. “ No. My children 
shall not come. I do not believe in the 
white man or his ways. I do not like the 
white man’s ways. [am old and I have 
seen many things. The white man makes 
our young men drunk. He steals away 
our daughters. He takes away their 
hearts with sweet drinks and clothes. He 
is a wolf.” 

The Little Father remained calm. “It 
is true there are bad white nien, but there 
are those who are good.” 

“Those I do not see,” growled the 
Chief. “All my life I have thrust the 
white men away because they came to 
steal our land. I do not want my chil- 
dren to learn his ways.” 

“Then you can’t have any of the great 
father’s presents.” 

“ Then I will go home as I came, hun- 
gry and cold,” replied the old man, wrap- 
ping his blanket around him. 

“To show that I am not angry,” said 
the Little Father, “I will give you 
something to eat on your way home.” 

The old man grew stern and set. “! 
did not come to beg of the white man. | 
did not come to ask anything for myself. 
I came because my people in council de- 
cided to send me. I have come. I am 
old and I have not departed from the 
ways of my fathers. I have lived thus 
far without the white man’s help, I will 
die as I have lived. I have spoken.” 

Turning abruptly he went out, fol- 
lowed by his companions and old White 
Hairs, whose face was very sad. 





Count von Bulow, 
THE NEW IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY. 
By Count von Krockow. 


HE new German Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs comes from an old 
and widely-spread race still full 

of vital power. The name recurs again 
and again in the history of North Ger- 
many, not only in the annals of politics 
and war, but likewise in those of the arts 
and philanthropy. It was a Bulow who 
outmaneuvered and beat Napoleon Bon- 
aparte for the first time on German soil ; 
a Bulow (Her Excellency Baroness von 
Marenholz-Bilow) who founded the first 
kindergarten in Germany; a Biilow who 
first thought out the ground principles 
of the present German method of war; a 
Bulow (Hans von) who first established 
the modern criterion of musical inter- 
pretation and conducted the first specific 
German school of singing; a Bilow 
(Countess Gertrude, granddaughter of 
the victor of Dennewitz) who first 
stepped forward out of the ranks of the 
aristocracy to advocate the rights of 
women in the civil laws of Germany. 
The race is heady and tenacious. I 
doubt whether our chronicles can show 
up any other quite so distinguished from 
generation to generation for openness of 
mind and fixity of will. 

Count Bernard, as we shall see, a gen- 
uine Biilow, tho of a Danish mother, be- 
longs furthermore to that portion of the 
hard grain stock that takes on polish; 
for, whereas most Biilows are country 
squires or soldiers, his ancestors were 
many of them diplomatists and courtiers. 
His father was one of the most culti- 
vated, as he was one of the handsomest, 
men I ever saw. He happened to be out 
of office just at the period that this son 
Bernard was born, the spring of 1849. 
‘ But the close of the year found him tak- 
ing part in the Peace Conference; and 
from that time on he was intrusted with 
one mission after another until he at- 
tained the rank of Imperial Secretary, or 
the same which the son now holds. 

The boy naturally enjoyed the many 
great advantages attendant on this ca- 
teer of his parent. But he evidently 


proved himself worthy of them; for I 
lay no weight on the report that he was 
a wayward student in Leipsic and Ber- 
lin; nor will any man of healthy sense; a 
lad who does not kick against the pricks 
of our German school pedantry is an ass. 
And it is more than probable, moreover, 
that young Biilow came legitimately to 
his rebellious liberal ideas from having 
attended schools in Switzerland when a 
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boy; from his Danish mother, and, last- 
ly, from inheritance. It is certain he 
came out all right at the end, for he 
passed his examination as Refrendar, 
initiatory to the bench, at the age of 
twenty-three, notwithstanding that in the 
meanwhile he had served his term of mil- 
itary service during the Franco-German 
War with such devotion, enthusiasm and 
skill as to have won the epaulets of a 
lieutenant. 
He was more than abreast with the 
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stream of passionate patriotism at that 
time, I have been told. And I know he 
was a Bismarckist intheeighties ; whether 
from conviction or moral sympathy it 
was impossible to tell—probably from 
both. The two men had the trait of su- 
perior vitality and force in common. But 
von Bilow is free from the vindictive, 
small jealousies that incumbered, 
cramped and often undid the Iron Chan- 
cellor physically. He is free likewise 
from personal unscrupulousness. With 
a Bismarck-like ponderosity and inexor- 
ableness of volition, he still steers his 
course so as to crush fewer individuals 
and fewer opinions than did Bismarck. 
Hence he now has and always has had 
very few enemies and increasing num- 
bers of admirers. He has outrun Bis- 
marck’s son Herbert in attainment, pop- 
ularity, public reputation and private es- 
teem. 

Bismarck sprung young Herbert into 
the Secretaryship by sheer force of in- 
fluence, while the rest of the young fel- 
lows in the State service, looking out for 
luck or advancement, were left behind to 
envy him. 

And Bernard von Biilow? 

He had his outfit of legal and military 
knowledge and the necessary ten thou- 
sand marks a year to cut a figure on; but 
from outside nothing more. With this 
outfit he was attached to the German 
embassies in Rome, St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, and left to see what he would do 
or could do for himself. His father died 
in 1879; there was no more aid for him 
from the paternal source after that. Yet 
he advances while dozens of young col- 
leagues merely float. He is sent to 
Athens to safeguard German interests 
during the Russo-Turkish War; and, 
later, le is appointed to take part in the 
Berlin Congress of Disraeli-Bismarckian 
fame. He then goes to Rome as Second 
Secretary, and presently becomes First 
Secretary ; is made a member of the Em- 
bassy Council in St. Petersburg, and at 
last full fledged Minister in Bucharest ; 
finally Ambassador to the Quirinal in 
Rome. : 

Rome, then, was to become for the sec- 
ond time in his life a spot as it weré of 
Fate. For here he had those meetings 
with his impulsive young sovereign that 
determined the latter to call him to Ber- 
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lin as Minister and Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs—in Herbert Bismarck’s old 
place—him, a man as good almost as un- 
known to German politicians and the 
press! 

In Rome a few years previously he had 
met also his first fate. It was in the 
drawing rooms of the palace inhabited 
by Donna Laura, the clever widow of 
Minghetti, a favorite place of gathering 
for the fashionable and diplomatic world. 
There fluttered Donna Laura’s daughter, 
who had once ventured from her south- 
ern home into the twofold northern cold 
of a dull marriage and unresponsive so- 
ciety, and was now come back again. The 
young German Secretary became her 
champion, and they had been married. 
The palace of the Foreign Minister af- 
ter the Emperor’s visit therefore re- 
ceived at once not only a master who 
soon showed the most substantial abili- 
ties, but likewise a hostess adorable for 
her sympathy for art and the graces of 
conversation. 

I say that von Biilow soon showed 
his abilities in the new office; as a matter 
of fact that office had not held a man 
from its establishment possessed of equal 
tact combined with force and capacity. 
His first speech in the Reichstag was a 
meeting with that body in a neutral, busi- 
nesslike fashion that did its members, so 
long used to dictation, good, and the first 
impulse to the popularity he enjoys was 
given then and there. Nor, as I may add 
here, has he ever swerved from this fash- 
ion. He intermeddles with no questions 
not belonging to his especial branch of 
business, and treats each of his own mat- 
ters concisely, warmly, but with per- 
suasive objectivity. No faction is brow- 
beaten, none in consequence has become 
his adversary. Men oppose his minis- 
terial program without objecting to the 
minister—a singular case in Germany, 
indeed ! 

Thus the Liberals and Social Demo- 
crats, who compose together the anti-ex- 
pansion party in the Empire, lamented . 
the seizure of Kiao-Chau in 1897, shortly 
after his accession to office ; yet were mol- 
lified individually by the homely, hearty 
explanation that has become since a pass- 
word: “ Germany wants a place in the 
sun.” No man, least of all a Prussian 
minister, ever before had condensed the 
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need known to everybody of relieving the 
pressure of overpopulation at home, in a 
term so conciliating. 

The acquisition of the Caroline, Palaos 
and Spanish Marianne Islands, by pur- 
chase from Spain in 1899, won favor for 
the minister, while his skillful manipula- 
tion of political circumstances so as to 
acquire Samoa almost entirely for Ger- 
many,- without the loss of money, or 
blood, or moral credit in the eyes of the 
world, let loose a perfect storm of popu- 
lar approbation. 

Bulow is the wind that tempers the 
Emperor’s foreign policy of aggrandize- 
ment. 

This truth is felt especially at the pres- 
ent time of the crises in China. The 
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heat of passionate objection which the 
speeches of William II inflames is cooled 
by the Notes of his Foreign Secretary. 
So long as his tact and wisdom enable 
him to retain his post, Germans have no 
fear, and the nations certainly feel more 
security than if Herbert von Bismarck 
or Marshall von Bieberstein was still 
therein. 

In aspect von Bulow is out and out 
Teutonic; blond, with blue eyes and fair 
hair. A large, handsome figure, 
stamped by distinction, but a little too 
stout for elegance. He is an all around 
man, moreover, in accomplishments and 
sympathy; the most complete in every 
way perhaps in German public life. 

DrespEN, GERMANY. 


” 


By Sheridan P.-Réad. 


Ex-UniTep States Consut at TrentsIn, CHINA. 


ITHOUT going into the ques- 
tion of the causes which neces- 
sitated the joint action of Eng- 

land and France in sending an expedi- 
tion in the year 1860 to Peking, it is ex- 
tremely interesting, in view of the present 
occupation of Peking by the allied forces 
of the world, to note the points of simi- 
larity in the expeditions of 1860 and 1900. 

China, forty years ago, beyond having 
a few modern pieces of ordnance in the 
mud forts at Taku and Peitang, which 
gave the French and English fleets con- 
siderable trouble to capture, had made 
no pretense to drill and equip her land 
forces upon modern lines. After effect- 
ing a landing at Taku, a force of but 
2,500 men found less difficulty in reach- 
ing the capital than did, in the present 
year, a force of ten times that number. 
_In 1860 the Chinese resisted the al- 
lied forces under General San-ko-lin— 
whose only permanent work is the mud 
wall thrown up that year around Tient- 
sin known as “ San-ko-lin’s folly ’—at 
Chang-kia-wan and at Pa-li-chwang. 

In the present year the resistance was 
made at Yang-tsun and Ho-Hsi-Wu, and 
also a slight stand at the walls of Peking. 


In 1860 Chinese treachery was shown at 
the walled city of Tung-chou after the 
defeat of the natives at Chang-kia-wan, 
when the Chinese, under the guise of 
treating for peace, lured a commission 
from the allied forces into Tung-chou 
and massacred it. 

In the present year the attempted mas- 
sacre was of the accredited represent- 
atives of the Powers and their suites in 
Peking. 

In 1860 the Emperor and his court 
were residing at the summer palace—the 
Versailles of China—known as _ the 
“ Guen-Ming-Guen,” a short distance to 
the northwest of Peking. 

On the 7th day of October of that 
year the allied forces entered the summer 
palace, but the Emperor and his court had 
fled on the self-same evening to Yehol, 
an ancient capital of the Manchus situ- 
ated 150 miles to the northeast of Pe- 
king. 

After looting the summer palace, many 
of the works of art of which are careful- 
ly treasured in London and in Paris, the 
English upon their own responsibility set 
fire to the buildings, thinking that the de- 
struction of this great Chinese monu- 
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ment, so intimately associated with 
China’s famous emperors, would suffi- 
ciently serve to restrain the Chinese Gov- 
ernment from any future attempts at 
treachery. The Emperor, however, was 
not disturbed in his retreat to Yehol. It 
was thought sufficient to arrive at terms 
of peace with the Chinese Government 
through the Emperor’s accredited emis- 
sary, Prince Kung, that bluff, rugged 
specimen of Manchu manhood, who con- 
cealed beneath an off-hand manner the 
finest developed tendrils of diplomatic 
finesse. 

The blow administered through the 
burning of the famous summer palace 
was indeed poignantly felt by the Tsing 
dynasty, but that was all. The pangs of 
grief over this blow gradually disap- 
peared. It was a material loss merely, 
and therefore one to which the Chinese 
mind could easily resign itself. What 
was required at that time for the admin- 
istration of a lesson that would have re- 
mained indellibly stamped on the Chi- 
nese mind was a blow that would have 
destroyed forever the idea of the sanctity 
of the person of the son of heaven, which 
placed him beyond the reach of direct in- 
tercourse with the accredited ministers 
of the civilized world. 

The sanctimonious fol-de-rol which 
has always clung, and even now at- 
taches, tho in a slightly lesser degree, to 
the person of the Chinese Emperor 
should then and there have received its 
quietus. 

In that year terms of peace should not 
have been discussed without the presence 
of the Emperor at Peking. He should 
have been brought face to face with the 
plenipotentiaries of the Powers, and he 
should have been made to understand 
that however exclusive for the purpose 
of sustaining his governing force over 
his own people, there no longer could 
exist between him and the Powers in 
their dealings with China any semblance 
of that exclusiveness and haughty with- 
drawal which has been and is always 
construed by the Chinese as the mark of 
superiority of the August Son of Heaven 
over the rulers of Christendom. i 

What actually happened in 1860? No 
one thought of disturbing the repose of 
the Emperor. No one dreamed of mak- 
ing it a prerequisite to the negotiations 
for peace that the Emperor receive his 
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conquerors in audience. Prince Kung, 
the Emperor’s servant, was deemed good 
enough to treat with the “ barbarians.” 
And he did treat with them. And in a 
few weeks, when peace negotiations were 
terminated and the foreign devils were 
bowed politely out of Peking, the com- 
placent Imperial utterance went forth 
throughout the Empire that “the bar- 
barians have fled.” 

The Emperor and court serenely re- 
turned, and the Forbidden City remained 
a sealed book to the plenipotentiaries of 
the whole world until 1895, when for the 
first time they were admitted to audience 
with the Emperor, not even yet in the 
palace proper, but in one of the minor 
buildings of the Forbidden City. 

Beginning in 1874, when for the first 
time his August Majesty Emperor 
Tung-chi, the only son of the present 
Empress-Dowager, graciously permitted 
the representatives of the Powers to 
“salute” him—as the Imperial decree 
set forth—these audiences were held un- 
til the year above mentioned in the Hall 
of Tributaries (or literally of Tribute 
States, to which subordinate estate the 
rest of the world is relegated) within the 
imperial city, but not within the Forbid- 
den or *Violet-reserved City of the Em- 
peror. 

But to revert to the points of similar- 
ity in these expeditions. The writer, 
when he had arrived thus far in his in- 
vestigation of the details of the expedi- 
tion of 1860, predicted in a letter pub- 
lished over his signature on July 22d in 
the New York World that the allied 
forces on entering Peking would find 
that the Empress-Dowager, the Emperor 
and court had fled over the mounitains 
in the direction of Signan-fu. This 
great city, the capital of the interior 
province of Shensi, and a Manchu 
stronghold, was their objective point, but 
they halted at Tai-Yuen-fu, the capital 
of Shansi, there to await further devel- 
opments. Had the allies followed up 
their successes and attempted to pursue 
the court it would have fled through the 
mountain fastnesses to Signan-fu—a vir- 
tually impregnable place. 

Let it now be a prerequisite to the 
opening of the peace negotiations be- 
~*Tze-Kin-Ching, = = Thos Tee a 

+ Since this article was written, it has only lately been 


cabled that the Emperor and Empress-Dowager and court 
have started for Signan-fu, 
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tween China and the Powers who have 
been outraged through the massacre of 
their citizens, that the Emperor and court 
return, as is manifestly proper, to Pe- 
king, and let the Emperor accord, as a 
preliminary mark of repentance and sin- 
cerity of purpose, to the ministers who 
have suffered siege and privations with 
the overt connivance of China’s ruling 
princes, audience within the Tai-ho-tien, 
or noble throne room of the Emperor’s 
own palace—the onty proper place for 
the reception of these representatives of 
the world’s Powers. 

As is the unalterable custom of the 
Empire, let the Emperor convene the Im- 
perial Clan Court, or “ Tsung-Yen-Fu,” 
composed of princes of the blood, to sit 
in judgment upon Prince Tuan and the 
other guilty abettors of a contemplated 
and partially executed crime against hu- 
manity, and let the Emperor affix the seal 
in person upon the decree convening this 
court. Let the Powers see for them- 
selves that this decree is actually from the 
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Emperor, and not from the Grand Sec- 
retariat, or “ Nui-ko,” of which Li Hung 
Chang is Secretary-in-Chief, the func- 
tions of which in normal times are the 
elaboration of Imperial decrees and the 
affixing of the grand seal that is within 
its keeping. 

With the Emperor in Peking, under 
the watchful guidance of the Powers, the 
decrees of the Empire would at once 
cease to be contradictory, as they have 
been in the recent past, which fact has 
caused discredit to be cast upon the bona 
fide use of the seal. 

With these preliminaries, which may 
seem slight but would be far-reaching, 
effected, the path to peace would be 
smooth, and peace on such terms might 
prove permanent. 

Otherwise, knowing what we do of 
Chinese character, detestation of the for- 
eigner, and servile adherence to prece- 
dent, it requires no soothsayer to foresee 
in 1940 a very possible repetition of the 
events of 1860 and 1900. 


New York Ciry. 


Theater Idea. 


By Robert Stodart. 


CAUTIOUS estimate recently pub- 

A lished gives the amount of gifts 
and bequests made during 1898 

to churches, colleges, libraries, hospitals, 
galleries of painting and sculpture, etc., 
in the United States as $38,000,000. This 
enormous sum—the largest with one ex- 
ception in six years—came from the 
pockets of the fairly wealthy as well as 
the prodigiously rich; indicating that a 
veritable passion for giving is a charac- 
teristic of our time. The objects bene- 
fited were various indeed. We learn that 
the Reverend Mary Baker Eddy enriched 
the Christian Science Church of Boston 
with property valued at $50,000; H. C. 
Frick gave to the art enlightenment of 
Pittsburgh a Dagnan-Bouveret, subject 
religious, for which he had paid $100,- 
000; John Jacob Astor kindly donated to 
the Government six Hotchkiss rapid-fire 
guns, for use in educating the gentle 
Filipino. It was left for Andrew Car- 
negie—everywhere regarded as a hard- 
headed Scot of extreme practicality— 


to touch the hem of the subject of this 
article by presenting his workmen at 
Homestead with an institution (I quote 
from a newspaper description) “ com- 
bining the features of a library, music- 
hall and club-house.” 

Let us mentally deepen the stage of 
that music-hall, add a little scenery, and, 
just for a word’s sake, call it a theater, 
noting at the same time that Arthur 
Krupp, a relative of the gun king, late- 
ly opened at Berndorf, near Vienna, a 
regular playhouse erected by him for the 
workmen of his establishment, the Em- 
peror of Austria attending the first per- 
formance. Herr Krupp, it is proper to 
mention, is in iron and steel in a very 
large way of business, and no more than 
Mr. Carnegie can he be accused of being 
a dreamer. Yet here they are, going 
into the business of endowing theaters. 
Now, such men have a reason for every- 
thing they do; their actions are never 
aimless. When they give it is with care- 
ful reservations; even into their chari- 
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ties there enters the spirit of calcula- 
tion. Depend upon it, in this matter 
they are looking for a return from their 
investment. In what form, pray? Why, 
in the form of character. They are go- 
ing to provide their army of employees 
with more wholesome amusement than is 
offered them elsewhere in saloon, dance- 
hall and dive—the promise at Herr 
Krupp’s privately endowed playhouse is 
of the classics and sound modern drama, 
and there is no warrant for believing 
that Theater Manager Carnegie will dis- 
appoint the worthiest expectations of his 
patrons—with the object of making them 
better men, consequently better workmen. 
There is nothing Quixotic, nothing vis- 
ionary about this. Rather is it a prac- 
tical application of what is, I believe, a 
proved principle of sociology—namely, 
that the way in which we play influences 
us as profoundly as does the nature of 
our work. 

This leads up quite naturally to a brief 
consideration of what is, alas! a wide- 
spread fallacy, and one which is encour- 
aged by a majority of our press—that the 
theater is merely a place of amusement. 
For a quarter of a century the great 
amusement-loving public of England and 
America has prospered in his splendid 
undertakings, the actor-manager who re- 
cently made a sort of royal progress 
through this country. In an address by 
Henry Irving to the members of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, No- 
vember Ist, 1881, are these words: 


“Let me insist on the intellectual and moral 
use, alike to the most and least cultivated of 
us, of this art ‘ most beautiful, most difficult, 
most rare,’ which I stand here to-day, not to 
apologize for, but to establish in the high place 
to which it is entitled among the arts and 
among the ameliorating influences of life.” 


Ten years later he is invited to inau- 
gurate another session of the same in- 
stitution, when we find him closing his 
deliverance upon “ The Art of Acting” 
in this strain: 

“ There is nothing of chance about this work. 
All, actors and audience alike, must bear in 
mind that the whole scheme of the higher 
Drama is not to be regarded as a game in life 
which can be played with varying success. Its 
present intention may be to interest and amuse, 


but its deeper purpose is earnest, intense, sin- 
” 
cere. 


Unfortunately, the theater in America 
is generally looked upon as a passing 
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show, for revenue only. Every impartial 
observer will allow that the literary 
anarchy which marks the closing years of 
the nineteenth century finds its parallel 
in a dramatic chaos consequent upon 
purely speculative management of the 
concerns of our stage. There is abso- 
lutely no standard of taste. Department 
store methods rule in the “ high-class ” 
houses, and goods, mainly imported, of 
all colors, styles and shapes—a detective- 
story shocker, a study in Parisian im- 
morals, a picture of present-day London 
degeneracy—clutter the counter, to draw 
the stare of prurience or vacant curios- 
ity. There is a plenty of harmless plays, 
extra-upholstered and flaringly, often 
mendaciously, advertised; but nearly 
every one of these—what the Germans 
call “ good little plays ”—answers in the 
negative the question, Is it Art? No 
personal censure is intended. The group 
of managers who control our “high- 
class” theaters are simply business men 
with a talent for gambling—not one of 
them has even what Horace Walpole 
called the symptoms of genius—who are 
working for money, for immediate gain. 
Doubtless they are doing right, from 
their viewpoint. It is all a game, they 
consider, and they are playing it to the 
limit, well, too, it must be admitted, for 
do they not contrive to get nine-tenths of 
the New York press to praise what they 
see fit to offer to the public? 
Nevertheless, there are two hopeful 
signs. The first is the recent renas- 
cence throughout the country of the 
stock companies. Albeit there are now 
no Blakes, Placides, nor Burtons, to win 
applause, these unambitious companies 
—unambitious merely in the sense that 
they give standard plays of good tone at 
low prices and not in the “ high-class” 
houses—often contain players of estab- 
lished reputation for useful versatility, 
who become local favorites and have their 
loyal admirers. The audiences get very 
close to the players, and become, as at- 
diences should, a part of the play. The 
bill being changed from week to week, 
the younger players acquire a flexibility 
of style which is denied them and their 
public under the system of putting a 
piece on at fabulous expense for scenery 
and trappings and then squeezing it dry 
of dollars; and audiences are the better 
instructed—amused, if you will. Some- 
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times interesting novelties are produced, 
and the American dramatist (one blushes 
to mention him) occasionally sees him- 
self acted for a few days. Long resi- 
dence in one place leads to acquaintance- 
ships between the workers and those 
who “play.” The old stigma of vaga- 
bondage is removed, and also the theater 
at a near view is seen to be, on its prac- 
tical side, simply a workshop. These 
“caterpillars of a Commonwealth,” as 
Gosson called them four hundred years 
and more ago, what busy, grubbing in- 
sects they are, to be sure! There is con- 
stant study of new parts; and, what with 
an early morning rehearsal, an afternoon 
performance and a repetition in the 
evening, not to mention almost daily 
visits to bootmaker and costumer, the 
player has little time for pleasure, law- 
ful or illicit. Do I speak of little things? 
Believe me, all have their significance. 
The Castle Square Opera Company and 
the Donnelly Stock, of this city, are 
thriving evidences of the success of the 
plan of popularizing what is fine instead 
of vulgarizing what is worthless. Any 
pessimist who doubts the truth of this as- 
sertion should go either to the American 
or Murray Hill Theater and try to stand 
in the way of the cheerful crowd that 
pours in on the opening of the doors 
when “ Aida ” is being sung or “ In Miz- 
zoura”” acted. He will be met by an an- 
me that will literally carry him off his 
eet. 

The second sign is the great popular 
success of the better grade of vaudeville, 
as represented by B. F. Keith, F. F. 
Proctor and one or two other managers 
of careful taste. This clearly shows 
that there is an enormous public which 
is sensible and healthy-minded enough 
to prefer clean, honest entertainment— 
dancing, equilibrism, character sketches, 
gymnastics, feats of strength and the 
like, crude enough in places, certainly, 
but here and there, as in the case of a 
Gautier, a Caicedo or a Cinquevalli, ris- 
ing to the highest possible pitch of hu- 
man skill—to prefer this, I say, to the 
brutal indecencies of the “ musical play ” 
or the epigrammatic trivialities of ultra- 
sophisticated “society drama.” Of 
course, the low admission fee is a great 
object ; there is, however, another equal- 
ly great. The mechanic, small trades- 
man or clerk can take with him wife or 
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sweetheart, sure that he will see at least 
one “act” of the first class—the very 
best of its kind—and run no risk what- 
ever of having to head a confused re- 
treat of two up the aisle before the even- 
ing is half over. 

There should be a more complete real- 
ization of American social life through 
the medium of our stage. This cannot, 
in all moderation, be said to mirror as 
faithfully or as deeply as it should the 
manners, customs, romance, virtues and 
follies of the race. We have not ar- 
rived at anything like national expres- 
sion in the dramatic form. Of late years, 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Herne—both fin- 
ished craftsmen striving for truth by 
widely different means—have produced 
plays smacking strongly of the soil and 
having the stamp of racial distinctive- 
ness. The former swathes his scenes 
and characters in a dreamy haze of ro- 
mance; the latter, whose seeing faculty 
is finely developed, perceives a daily 
beauty in some lowly life and presents 
it, within the two hours’ traffic of the 
stage, with a literalness that touches and 
enthralls. The work of these two men 
has been welcomed with every sign of 
popular favor. But, with few excep- 
tions, the press has not treated them 
fairly, the attitude assumed in certain 
quarters being one of undisguised hos- 
tility. This, I understand, was long the 
experience of Mr. Fitch, not to speak of 
other well-known playwrights, who at 
the outset had to face the most deter- 
mined opposition, both of theater mana- 
gers and dramatic reviewers. 

It is many years too late to call in 
question the utility of the stage as an in- 
stitution. That it responds to a deep- 
rooted instinct is indubitable; man will 
never tire of studying himself. That it 
was the inspiration of the truest and ten- 
derest interpreter of “poor human na- 
ture ” that ever lived in the tide of times 
must plead for it with persuasive elo- 
quence against the misrepresentations of 
ignorance and the sneers of bigotry. 
“The art itself is nature; ” of necessity 
it is full of the failings of humanity; but 
these do not blind the eye of sober judg- 
ment to its essential worth. To lose 
faith in the stage—that were to lose faith 
in mankind. The aim of every civilized 
nation should be to have its theater truly 
represent the people, “in effort toward 
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the flower,” exercising over it a wise con- 
trol, making its pleasures accessible to 
every citizen of good repute, and safe- 
guarding it with loving care not only 
against assault from without, but also 
against those enemies who are always 
within its gates. Suppose we hadone truly 
popular playhouse, devoted to the best 
in classic and modern drama, with a clear 
stage for the finest products of native 
talent, having upon it the mark of Gov- 
ernmental recognition and presided over 
by a working artist who had already won 
the confidence of the public—in a word, 
the nucleus of an American National 
Theater. Is there any reason to believe 
that, once it had proved itself, it would 
lack patronage? The great bulk of the 
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American people are morally sound. 
They are eager to learn—public school 
lectures, book auctions, reading-rooms 
and libraries prove that; and, when it is 
made practicable for them, they are no 
more averse to listening “up” than to 
reading “up.” Shakespeare and Sher- 
idan—at non-prohibitive prices, remem- 
ber—packed one of our West Side houses 
not long ago. It is the writer’s earnest 
belief that a wisely governed and a well- 
trod stage would not appeal in vain, and 
that an Endowed Theater, conservatively 
managed, would soon be endowed in 
name only. The people, their intelligence 
and their nationalism appealed to, would 
support it. Jt would pay. 


New York Ciry. 


The Better Side of Russian Rule in Asia 


By Archer 


HE rapidity with which our atten- 
tion has been called to the attitude 
of America toward British and 

Russian policy in Asia is proof of its im- 
portance. As your timely editorial of re- 
cent date said, “ between the two there is 
no doubt which America will prefer.” 

However, it is morally certain that the 
American people do not know much 
about the better side of Russian rule in 
Asia. It is difficult for many to think 
that there is a better side, or any side 
which is not as dark and forbidding as 
the Siberian prisons pictured by Mr. 
Kennan, or the dungeons revealed by 
Hugh Conway in his terrible novel, 
“ Called Back.” 

Could it be rightly presented, Russian 
occupation of Asia would be a theme of 
intense interest. It is only comparable 
with the occupation of North America by 
the Thirteen Colonies. To the east of 
European Russia, as to the westward of 
the Thirteen Colonies, lay a great moun- 
tain range. The Urals were to one what 
the Alleghanies were to the other, rough 
stumbling blocks to ambition. Who will 
say that the territory beyond the Urals 
was any less the rightful field for Rus- 
sian expansion than that westward of 
the Alleghanies was for American ex- 


B. Hulbert. 


ploitation ? The Russians who crossed 
the Urals in 1559 were the descendants of 
the conqueror, Genghis Khan, who sub- 
dued the continent. Did our ancestors 
have so good a claim to the American 
hinterland ? 

In 1559 Yermak, the daring conqueror 
and explorer, bore the double eagle over 
the Urals. The contest with the Irtish, 
Tobal and Barabinski Tartars was for 
the river valleys of the Irtish, Tobal, Om 
and Tom, as in our west it was for the 
Alleghany, Muskingum, Miami and Wa- 
bash rivers. The Ili was to the Russian 
conquerors what the Mississippi was te 
George Rogers Clark, a goal to be 
reached which offered momentous in- 
ducement. 

But it is to be noted that it was not the 
extermination of the people of these val- 
leys that Russia desired. She offered ev- 
ery inducement to them to accept her rule 
peaceably—which most did. And to-day 
in the steppes, where their ancestors 
roamed, live the same tribes which Rus- 
sian explorers found there three centuries 
ago. Where are the original inhabitants 
of our West, and whose title to it was 
never superseded, legally, by a better ? 

To every inch of ground acquired Rus- 


sia brought immediately two things: 
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The Better Side of Russian Rule in Asia 


commercial advantages and a firm mili- 
tary rule which protected the people from 
the hordes of robbers which roamed the 
steppes. Russian officials made it profit- 
able for Russian merchants to sell goods 
to Kirghese chiefs on credit in order to 
promote friendship and intercourse, and 
at the beginning of the present century 
courts were established in which Kazak 
elders took their seats beside Russian 
judges. Observing that the Kirghese 
were strong Mohammedans, Mullahs 
were employed to spread that religion, 
and the Koran was published by the Rus- 
sian Government in the native tongues. 
At the same time prophets of Mahomet 
were being cast into prison in European 
Russia for propagating their religion. | 
Russia’s first mission in Central Asia 
was protection. The success she achieved 
among the Tartars and Kirghese was re- 
peated among the Mongols. Under China 
the Mongols had no protection. Their 
fruitful country was ever a rich field for 
robbers. Tho messengers were hurried 
to Peking never so fast the cumbersome 
Chinese military always arrived late, and 
when they came were as bad as the rob- 
bers, for they lived on the fat of the land 
and were in no hurry to be gone. When 
Russia came all this was done away. 
Military posts were erected at convenient 
distances. China never built a road. Rus- 
sia did this at once. China allowed no 
communication with the world. Russia 
strung her wires over forest and plain. 
China imposed a wobegone currency. 
Baskets of tea, raw silver and brass cash 
passed as mediums of exchange. In a 
transaction it was as difficult to find a 
satisfactory medium of exchange as to 
strike the original bargain. Chinamen 
drove the Mongol from business. Rus- 
sian influence established him in business 
and with a good currency. “ It is no un- 
common thing,” wrote the brave English 
missionary, Gilmour, “to meet with re- 
spectable men, educated, intelligent and 
wealthy, who were born mere Mongols, 
but who have been elevated to the civili- 
zation and intelligence of the nineteenth 
century by the happy influence of the ju- 
licious measures adopted by the Russian 
Government for the amelioration of its 
nore lowly subjects.” * 
Russia’s colonization of her Asiatic em- 


*“ Among the Mongols,” Rev. J. Gilmour, M.A. 
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pire must command the respect of the 
world. Take, for example, the coloniza- 
tion of the steppe after receiving the last 
Barabinski Tartar under her wing and 
after the destruction of the Kalmuks by 
the Chinese. The first hundred Cos- 
sacks were taken from Siberia regiments 
by asking for volunteers. These were 
sent out in 1855. Money was advanced 
to them at the rate of one hundred rou- 
bles to officers and fifty-five to privates. 
For the first three years they were sup- 
plied with regular rations, forage for 
horses, exemption from active service 
and increased pay. They were supplied 
with accouterments and with seed, re- 
turnable within three years. Housekeep- 
ing utensils were furnished at reduced 
prices. Peasants to the number of two 
hundred families were also enlisted from 
Western Siberia. Each family was re- 
leased from debt to the Government, 
granted three and one-half kopecks per 
day, money for guides, on the average of 
seventy acres of land, and seed, returna- 
ble in four years. Fifty roubles was al- 
lowed for settling and purchase of ani- 
mals. A correspondent of the London 
Times wrote last year: 


“ All the way down the Russian frontier of 
the Argun every twenty or thirty versts there 
are small Cossack villages, peopled from the 
trans-Baikal. Immigration is encouraged, and 
the population, despite the rigors of the cli- 
mate, is constantly on the increase. A splen- 
did race of men are the Russian settlers, every 
man is a soldier, every man is armed, every 
man is capable of great endurance, hardy and 
disciplined, every man is a good horseman, and 
has a horse to ride as hardy as himself.” 


I would ask you to compare this with 
your editorial before referred to, and 
which reads: 

“ Contrast it with the English occupa- 
tion of Egypt, where the individual fellah 
has already attained a degree of personal 
independence undreamt of in the Russian 
commune.” Are you not extreme ? 

Theoretically the Russian and Ameri- 
can Governments are diametrically op- 
posed to each other; the one is the chief 
exponent of democracy, the other of mon- 
archy. So far forth there can be no sym- 
pathy between the two. But practically 
each nation is striving for the same end 
—self-development. This is the secret of 
any real sympathy for Russia in America. 
The great nation of the future is to be the 












































self-sufficient nation. Each nation is 
striving for self-sufficiency, and, save 
Australia, there is no other rival in the 
world. In i 
has illustrated to the world the efficacy 
of a protective tariff. By it we have be- 
come strong. | The Russian Empire cov- 
ers the northern half of the other conti- 
nent. It is mdstly an undeveloped terri- 
tory of gigantic possibilities. It is not 
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Wars and Rumors of Wars. 


By Margaret E. Sangster. 


possible that America will not sympathize 
with her in the herculean, God-given task 
of returning her full ten talents for-the 
one which she has received. May it not 
be possible, while repudiating Russia’s 
system of government, to sympathize 
with her in following the law of develop- 
ment which America has vindicated and 
now pursues ? 
Rome, O. 










But our God is high in the heavens, and the Prince of Peace is His Name. 


\W ARS and rumors of wars, smoke, and riot and flame, 


Wars and rumors of wars; the nations like wolves at bay, 


Growling, and prowling, and snarling, till their battles are set in array. 


The heathen swarm to the conflict; they storm with fire and sword, 


And hurl their grim defiance, bitter and brave, at the Lord. 


Alas, for the heathen peoples who know not what they do. 


Who must eat the bread of abasement, and drink of the cup they brew. 


Wo for the homes uncounted where sorrow and squalor meet, 


Where the women wait and listen for unreturning feet. 


Gog and Magog are loose; rapine is in their track; 


His saints are safe in the terror, whatever the stress shall be, 
Our Lord for His own is mighty: they are safe on land and sea. 


But the Lord who holds them in leash, can call their cohorts back. 


The great world navies hasten, the great world armies rise, 
But One is serene above them, the Lord of the earth and skies. 


Out of the fury and tempest, out of the whirl and the rush, 
A still small voice shall issue; there shall follow a brooding hush. 


And God shall bring His purpose to blossom and fruit in time; 


Wars and rumors of wars, till the Master bid them cease, 


His purpose that marches onward to His hour of grace sublime. 


For our God is King in the Heavens, and His Name is the Prince of Peace. 


Brooktyn, N. Y, 
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LITERATURE. 


Maurice Thompson’s Novel.* 


“Alice of Old Vincennes” is well worth 
reading, for a more wholesome, patriotic 
and dramatic historical tale has not ap- 
peared recently from the pen of an Amer- 
ican writer. 

We do not have to introduce Mr. 
Thompson to our readers. Because he 
is one of the editors of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT they know pretty well his literary 
and artistic theories, his stedfast love of 
all those things that are really “ worth 
while,” and his aversion to didactic fic- 
tion and the novel with a purpose. They 
have learned all this from his editorials, 
hook reviews and signed essays in our 
columns, but they are perhaps not so fa- 
miliar with him in the role of a novelist. 
The style of “Alice of Old Vincennes,” 
however, is unmistakably Thompsonesque. 
It is first and foremost a tale of love and 
war, with a bright-eyed girl, Indian war- 
fare, a Catholic priest who has a myste- 


rious, worldly past, a young Virginian 
hero who fights for his country, and a 


couple of British villains. The period 


described is about a century and a quar- * 


ter ago, and the scene is laid at the little 
French settlement on the banks of the 
Wabash, where now is the town of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., which the English under 
Hamilton captured, and which was after- 
ward retaken by the gallant American 
frontiersman, Colonel George Rogers 
Clark, who thus acquired for the United 
States the great Northwestern Territory. 
The novel is founded on history and most 
of the characters are historical. The 
love-thread is good and the romantic ele- 
ment predominates, as it ought to. There 
: rises didactic in the purpose of the 
ook, 

Mr. Thompson himself lives on the 
banks of the Wabash, and he has set the 
story in a country every stick and stone 
of which he knows and loves. He has 
also chosen a most romantic period of 
American history, one that is not very 
well known to most of our people. 

The whole story is told, moreover, 
with plenty of action, and the characters 





*ALicE oF OLD VINCENNES. 
lustrated by F. C. Yohn. 
Merrill Co, $r.50. 


By Maurice Thompson. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen- 


stand out in just proportion. The intef- 
est of the reader increases with every 
chapter, and the last half of the book, in 
our opinion, is superior to the first. The 
plot is essentially dramatic; in fact, we 
shall be surprised if the author has not 
already been approached by the theater 
managers with a view to obtaining rights 
for stage production. 

As the book is sure to be one of the 
“ popular ” novels of the year, every one 
will have to read it. Already, the pub- 
lishers inform us, the demand far exceeds 
the supply. 

Is “Alice of Old Vincennes,” then, a 
great novel? No, it is not. As a tale it 
most reminds us of Cooper’s works, and 
therefore it will never satisfy those who 
crave character development and human 
nature analysis as exemplified in the writ- 
ings of Thackeray and George Eliot. It 
is a clean, good, and interesting story, 
and a credit to American literature, but 
measured by classical tests it is not great. 

We have spoken so approvingly of Mr. 
Thompson’s work that we feel we owe a 
word of explanation to our readers who 
may think Ture INDEPENDENT shows a 
lack of modesty in thus praising the work 
of one of its editors. The present re- 
viewer, let us hasten to add, is not the 
“Literary Editor” of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, but one who was told not to spare 
the rod should it be necessary. We are 
glad it was not necessary, and also that 
so charming and unequaled an essayist 
in those fields which he has made his 
own has written a downright good tale. 

rd 


A Life of Parkman.* 


Tue biography of a man like Francis 
Parkman is not easily written. A his- 
torian by both nature and choice, a closet 
student, a self-contained, undemonstra- 
tive, if not positively secretive, character 
in the somewhat narrow play of his life, 
a suffering invalid persistently and dis- 
tressingly hindered in his chosen work, 
Parkman experienced all of the ills that 
beset the historian’s ambition, save one— 
the very greatest of all—poverty. He 


*A Lire or Francis Parkman. By Charles Haight 
Farnham, Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 
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was rich, and so had a free field in that 
regard. Leisure was his with all that it 
brings. But he had nearly all his life to 
fight most alarming and discouraging 
physical troubles. He was painfully 
lame, his eyes gave him bitter trouble, 
and for years his brain was threatened 
with insanity. At the meridian of his 
life he had practically to suspend work 
for years on account pf shattered health. 
These troubles weighing upon a disposi- 
tion naturally uncommunicative in per- 
sonal matters, rendered his life most dif- 
ficult to penetrate even by his very inti- 
mate friends. 

Mr. Farnham’s work is well done. 
We begin to know something about 
Parkman from the outset of the story. 
Here is a biographer who does not play 
the game of writing about himself over 
his subject’s shoulder. It is not Park- 
man and I, but simply Parkman, and this 
gives us confidence and comfort from 
page to page, so that the reading is easy 
and undisturbed. Mr. Farnham’s style, 
moreover, is engagingly simple and 
strong, as befits the work. A certain 
poverty of illuminating facts was inevita- 
ble, but such characteristic things as 
could be found have been used with skill 
and taste. Somehow we get a very 
strong impression of the man as well as 
of the historian. And this personal im- 
pression is good to have in connection 
with Parkman’s noble works. 

Mr. Farnham brings out with admira- 
ble force the stedfast loyalty of purpose 
and effort in Parkman’s self-preparation 
for his chosen career. In his course at 
Harvard, and in all -his subsequent 
studies, a literary career seems to have 
been clearly in mind. When the bee of 
ambition once began to hum history in 
his bonnet the sound never again ceased 
during his whole life. He was a historian 
to the fullest extent that nature and as- 
siduous self-training could attain. If as 
a man he was not altogether attractive, 
if his nature was cold and unsympathetic 
to a degree, there was in his composition 
a manliness which largely made up the 
lack of goodfellowship. Mr. Farnham’s 
work shows this, and we think the facts 
make out a strong case in favor of Park- 
man’s real vigor, courage and purity of 
character on all sides. And the strength 
of it is in the biographer’s grouping of 
facts in their simplest relations. 
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We must regard Mr. Farnham’s work 
as a study rather than a story of Park- 
man’s life. The analytical method which 
somewhat hides analysis is mainly de- 
pended on to affect the reader with 
Parkman’s characteristics, motives and 
idiosyncrasies. In the first place, we 
have a terse and vivid chronological 
sketch of Parkman’s life. This is fol- 
lowed by three divisions of the story 
proper into (1) the Historian’s Prepara- 
tion; (2) his Personality as reflected in 
his works; (3) his Moral Growth. While 
we are not convinced that this is the best 
way of biography, we accept the result as 
we find it. Perhaps it is the best way as 
applied to Parkman’s curiously excep- 
tional life. At all events, Mr. Farnham 
has shown that it could well serve, in 
this instance, to bring out a sharp and 
powerful portrait. The biographer knew 
Parkman well, and had the co-operation 
of his nearest relatives in the collection 
of personal data, which have been most 
discriminatingly used. After all, how- 
ever, we feel a deep regret that there was 
not more to tell. Parkman’s life in the 
far West is but liberally mentioned. 
What his volume, “ The Oregon Trail,” 
discloses seems to be all that can ever be 
known of a most picturesque and tantaliz- 
ing subject. It was in that wild under- 
taking for the sake of freedom and ad- 
venture that Parkman lost his health. 
Something more of intimate, detailed 
personal disclosure in that connection 
would have been very interesting. 

Three valuable appendices are given, 
the first containing a good bibliography 
of Parkman’s writings, the second pre- 
senting “.The New Hampshire Ranger” 
in full, the third offering Theodore Par- 
ker’s criticism of ‘“ Pontiac,” contained 
in a long letter to Parkman bearing the 
date of 1851. This last is a frank piece 
of judgment, which in the main is just. 
Parkman was not, in the best sense, an 
artistic historian. He lacked human sym- 
pathy and dramatic apprehension when 
he approached a great historical scene. 
His works are epics, large, rambling, 
comprehensive. He finally gives the 
scene with all of its facts, but the facts 
somehow cumber the stage and interfere 
with a free action of his chief characters. 
The tremendous debt we owe him on the 
score of history arises out of the breadth 
of impression he gives us and the work he 
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saves us. His research was something 
amazing, his patience, honesty, sincerity 
overcame such difficulties as would have 
defeated almost any other historian. For 
example, his fine temper and tact in the 
case of M. Pierre Margry, who refused 
to let him see important papers bearing 
upon the life and exploits of La Salle, 
shows how he could wait and maneuver 
to succeed in the long run where others 
would have despaired. He was, indeed, 
a firm, wise, plodding and intensely ear- 
nest worker in his chosen field. What he 
achieved is one of the largest results of 
American scholarship and industry, and 
we have in Mr. Farnham’s biographical 
study a most effective presentation of 
Parkman’s life and labors. Portraits 
and a full index add greatly to the book’s 
acceptability. It is one of the most im- 
portant contributions to American biog- 
raphy. 


’ 
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The Impossibilities of War.* 
By Theodore Stanton. 


ONE of the most interesting fea- 


tures of the Peace Congress recently 
held in Paris was undoubtedly the 
extensive report of the well-known econ- 
omist and war student, Mr. Jean de 
Bloch, on the “ Material and Economic 
Impossibilities of a War Between the 
Powers.” We can give no adequate idea 
of the abundance of striking facts and in- 
genious arguments by which this admi- 
rably lucid and cogent résumé of Mr. de 
Bloch’s previous works illustrates his 
thesis. It carries conviction in every 
page. It is a very arsenal of weapons 
for those who make war on war, and 
should become the manual of all who 
wish to study the perplexed questions of 
armaments and armed peace. We can 
only attempt the briefest summary of its 
contents. Anything like a complete 
analysis would take pages, so varied are 
the questions examined and so thorough 
the treatment of the subject. 

The most striking portions of the re- 
port are those in which Mr. de Bloch ex- 
plains why The Hague Conference was 
convoked and why it was unsuccessful, 
why the strenuous opposition of Germany 
to the Russian propositions was rash and 
* Material and Economic Impossibilities of a War between 


the Powers, A Report to the Paris Peace Congress. B 
Jean de Bloch, author of the ‘‘ Future of War.”’ etc. 4 
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unreasonable, and finally the new and 
most remarkable picture he draws of the 
economic and financial consequences of a 
war. 

A growing feeling of the enormous 
complexity and danger of modern war, 
its immense risks, its fabulous cost, had 
prepared the way for some kind of prop- 
osition for settling international dis- 
putes otherwise than by war. The 
Hague Conference was the supreme ex- 
pression of this feeling, and was the di- 
rect outcome of a scientific view of the 
situation quite as much as of a humani- 
tarian impulse; it was founded on a 
knowledge of the conclusions unani- 
mously established by the greatest mili- ~ 
tary authorities, and which may be 
summed up in the words of one of the 
most distinguished among them, General 
von der Goltz: 

“ The battle of the future is a Sphinx whose 
secret none has yet divined. ! Lpe 
economic resources of the nations engaged in 
war will be exhausted long before their armed 
forces are. One may predict that the wars of 
the future can terminate only in the annihila- 
tion [Vernichtung] of one of the combatants, 
or the utter exhaustion of both.” 

Yet Germany, in spite of the opin- 
ions expressed by some of her most re- 
markable generals and military writers, 
did all in her power to obstruct the Rus- 
sian propositions by exciting suspicion 
against Russia, tho Mr. de Bloch shows 
such suspicion was unfounded, since Rus- 
sia is the least exposed of all Powers and 
would suffer least from a war. In an ex- 
tremely striking analysis he establishes 
how directly contrary such opposition 
was to all the interests of Germany. He 
proves that the advances made in war 
and all the modern improvements in 
arms profit above all the defensive—at- 
tack is more and more disastrous for the 
attacker. Consequently Germany — 
from the fact that she is the most open to 
attack of all Powers, since she would 
suffer the most, for economic and other 
reasons, by an invasion of her territory 
—would be obliged to take the offensive, 
which all military authorities consider as 
disastrous. What the cost of a war 
would be to Germany, Mr. de Bloch 
shows by an examination of her economic 
situation: the result is crushing, for he 
proves that on account of her rapid in- 
dustrialization, her growing dependence 
on foreign imports for the very necessi- 
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ties of life, the rapid extension of her 
commerce, and the growth of socialism in 
her midst (27 per cent. of her electors are 
Socialists), war would be suicide. 

The enormous length of modern war 

is the basis on which Mr. de Bloch builds 
up his account of the economic perturba- 
tions it would cause. His foundation is 
a certitude. For, as the Transvaal War 
has proved, unless armies expose them- 
selves to total annihilation, the opera- 
tions must necessarily be cautious and in- 
definite—nothing like a decisive victory 
or rapid termination of hostilities is pos- 
sible. Mr. Broderick once for all estab- 
lished this when he declared in Parlia- 
ment that 
“The results of the. Transvaal War are of a 
nature to consolidate the peace of Europe, for 
they prove decisively that a small number of 
troops armed with modern implements of war, 
acting on the defensive, can hold in check 
large bodies of the enemy and inflict crushing 
losses on them.” : 
The enormous length of the war ad- 
mitted, its consequences are evident— 
financial ruin, the impossibility of ob- 
taining money to carry on the operations 
(for the suspension of industry and com- 
merce will be complete, taxes cannot pos- 
sibly be gathered, loans can only be ob- 
tained at such enormous interest as to 
ruin the holders of State funds and pre- 
vious loans), and finally social ruin and 
misery, revolts and intestine troubles. 
The figures, facts and arguments set 
forth by Mr. de Bloch in this portion of 
his report are a permanent and most val- 
uable contribution to economic science, 
and one of the most formidable attacks 
ever made on armed peace: 

Such, briefly, are the contents of this 
most remarkable report, moderate, con- 
vincing and complete. It is the most im- 
portant contribution yet made to the 
cause of peace, and a worthy conclusion 
of his immense labors in the cause of hu- 
manity and truth. 


THE Sorr Swe. By Henry James. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) The old verse telling us that. 

“Spring would be but gloomy weather, 

If we had nothing else but spring,” 
does not suggest that the vernal season 
is unpleasant; on the contrary, we are 
expected to regard it as the best part of 
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the year. We are merely advised of the 
possibility of having too much of a good 
thing. The present book reminds us that 
style is not everything. Mr. Henry 
James is a master of the phrase, the sen- 
tence, the paragraph. He has all of the 
parenthetical tricks at his pen-point, and 
can double discount any other literary 
convolutionist in the art of hiding his 
thoughts in a misty coil of words most 
cleverly selected and cunningly linked to- 
gether. For his own delight, we pre- 
sume, he toys with description as a cat 
toys with a live mouse; he dallies, he 
loiters, he digresses, he sits down upon 
his subject now and again and muses, 
gazing around in most leisurely self- 
complacency. At last we have his bun- 
dle of stories, each one a piece of work 
well nigh perfect; but the perfection is 
that of the cherry-seed carver which we 
look upon as if through a reversed tele- 
scope. Mr. James once said of Alphonse 
Daudet: “ He is a great little novelist.” 
We think the same of Mr. James; he is 
a master of infinitesimals in literary art. 
There is nothing large, virile, compelling 
in his genius. His work is dapper, natty, 
clean, finely articulated, beautifully pro- 
portioned. We admire it as we admire a 
perfect glove or the machinery of a 
Swiss watch. The Soft Side contains 
twelve short stories, in which Mr. 
James’s latest mood and style shows it- 
self without embarrassment. The growth 
of a certain nicely modulated, parenthe- 
sis-burdened garrulousness to which Mr. 
James has been giving way is strongly 
marked. As for the stories themselves, 
leaving style out of the consideration, 
they are not notably interesting ; but the 
author’s talk about the story, his mean- 
derings and contemplations, are worth 
some trouble to understand. Here is a 
fascination direct from genius, the mag- 
netism of a master playing, as it were, 
upon an exquisitely fashioned toy fiddle. 
The tune is not much, the instrument has 
no deep notes, and does not carry far ; but 
the playing is that of a divine fiddler 
whose bow mingles magic with its rosin. 
We listen and are charmed; but all the 
while we long for the sound of a genuine, 
unhindered human voice to break the fine 
mechanical monotony. 


THE VENETIAN Repustic. Its Risé, 
Its Growth, and Its Fall; 421-1797. By 
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W. Carew Hazlitt. (London: Adam & 
Charles Black. II Vols. $12.00. The 
Macmillan Company, American Agents. ) 
This is the final enlargement and revision 
of a truly monumental work, begun as 
long ago as 1858 with a short essay, 
which, in 1860, was expanded and pub- 
lished in four volumes. Since then the 
author has been diligently collecting and 
digesting all the available materials for a 
complete history of the Venetian Repub- 
lic. which he offers, in the two superb 
volumes now before us, as a completion 
of the work so long the chief occupation 
of his life. The additions are many, and 
some of them valuable, rounding up the 
story of Venice to the point in 1797 when 
the republic went to pieces, a strangely 
beautiful vase, shattered as much on ac- 
count of its own poisonous contents as 
by the extrinsic forces with which it was 
assailed. It is an absorbingly interesting 
and picturesquely attractive history. Be- 
ginning early in the fifth century, it pur- 
sues its leisurely, yet always brilliant 
way from the tribunitial government to 
the establishment of the Dogeship, and 
thence through the long, recurrent waves 
of the Crusades and on through war and 
peace to splendid growth of power and 
governmental development, magnificent 
territorial acquisitions, wealth, glory, cor- 
ruption, decay, death. It is a history. su- 
perbly romantic, dramatic, picturesque, 
and profitable to read; for in it is the les- 
son every republic should learn early and 
lay to heart. The path to the hights and 
the way that leads down to destruction 
are plainly shown. It is the story of a 
civilization strangely brilliant, vigorous 
and fresh, rising from level to level until 
the strain of success and prosperity was 
too great for the moral strength it drew 
upon, and then the explosion of a new 
world-thought which was to bring Na- 
poleon, Wellington, the perfected Ameri- 
can Republic, steam, electricity, freedom. 
Some valuable maps and a good index 
tender excellent service to the student. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TOMBOY. 
By Jeannette L. Gilder. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25.) This 
is a delightful, breezy and mirth-provok- 
ing book—the story of a strong, healthy, 
honest-hearted girl who took life by the 
skirt at the start and swung on with a 
merry will. Miss Gilder knows her Tom- 
boy and depicts her lovingly and charm- 
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ingly. Nor is it a bad tomboy that tum- 
bles into all sorts of harmless mischief 
before us. The girl is sound and true to 
nature. She makes great fun for the 
reader, does quite; unorthodox things, 
stirs up every household into which she 
enters, leaves behind. her a wake of 
trouble over which plays a genial sun- 
shine of good intentions ; but she is never 
bad in an ugly sense. Miss Gilder’s book 
will be read, laughed over and put aside 
to be taken up again. It is brim full of 
genuine life and the style suits well the 
swift dramatic strokes of character and 
incident. 


Pau JoNEs, FoUNDER OF THE AMER- 
ICAN Navy. A History. By Augustus 
C. Buell. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Two Volumes. $3.00.) 
Here is a good, full, comprehensive life 
of Paul Jones. The author has studied 
his subject with patient and intelligent 
sympathy and enthusiasm. He has leit 
no stone unturned in his search for facts. 
Our first great naval hero stands forth 
in these pages as a hero should. His 
deeds are his eulogy. Mr. Buell’s style 
is simple, clear, adequate, and his use of 
documents shows fine discrimination. As 
a memoir and a history his book will at 
once take a distinct place. It is not a 
dry, stiff compilation of papers, reports 
and official documents; but it gives the 
gist of all authentic materials in a most 
attractive form, along with maps, 
sketches of engagements, portraits, etc., 
and a full index. For the student and 
the general reader it is a book most hap- 
pily conceived and finished in a most 
craftsmanlike style. 

THe Bennett Twins. By Grace 
Marguerite Hurd. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) Bright- 
ness is the word for this attractive story. 
It shines with a light at once brilliant and 
new. The twins are a girl and a boy, 
orphaned at an early point in their lives, 
and left to the guardianship of a hard- 
headed, practical country banker, who 
does not approve of their artistic ambi- 
tion. The girl longs to be a singer, the 
boy has an itch for art, and so they go to 
New York, against their guardian’s judg- 
ment, to plunge blindly into a sort of 
Bohemian life, where their experiences 
are varied, trying, amusing and finally 
lead to success. The book is clean, en- 
gaging and not without its half-hidden 
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lesson. Young people will find it ex- 
ceedingly attractive reading. 

Tue Srrenvuous Lire. Essays and 
Addresses. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
(New York: The Century Co. $1.50.) 
Every boy and young man in America 
should read this brave, strong, inspiring 
book. Mr. Roosevelt is formed after the 
courageous man’s model ; he is a fearless, 
right-minded, energetic worker, a battler 
against the force that opposes every good 
aspiration. What he has achieved is the 
guaranty of his own finely strenuous 
life’s large sincerity. In these essays and 
addresses he speaks straight to the mark. 
Every thought is manly, every statement 
is positive, every word of advice is whole- 
some. Governor Roosevelt is no dreain- 
er, no bookish theorizer, no extremist; he 
speaks from experience with the confi- 
dence of a successful doer of things. His 
pages are tonic and encouraging, and 
they brim with a vital and virile patriot- 
ism. 

Nature's CALENDAR. By Ernest In- 
gersoll. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50.) Bound in shades of coal 
green, with a green-and-silver dragon- 
fly on the cover, this handsome book at 
a glance suggests acceptable reading for 
summer weather. It turns out to be a 
pleasant guide through the whole year, 
leading the reader in Nature’s pleasant 
ways, botanizing, studying insects, ani- 
mals, birds, reptiles, feeling the changes 
of weather, seeing the subtle operations 
of growth and decay, and making note of 
all observations. Blank space is left on 
the pages where the reader is to register 
his discoveries and comments. We 
should think this a very attractive fea- 
ture. Mr. Ingersoll is an enthusiastic 
naturalist, and his style is exceedingly 
engaging. There is a picture for each 
month in the Calendar. We can think 
of no book more worthy of genuine rec- 
ommendation. 

TH1s AND THAT. A TALE oF Two 
Tinies. By Mrs. Molesworth. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 
Like all of Mrs. Molesworth’s books, 
this story for the little ones appeals to 
the best and simplest sympathies of the 
human heart. Very young hearts will 
be mightily warmed with the doings and 
discoveries of This and That, who are a 
little boy and a little girl. The illustra- 
tions are simple and good, 


Pebbles. 


“Hatt Carnes Look Alike to Me,” as 
sung by the popular young warbler—Marie 
Corelli.—Life. 


...«She: “ All men have their hobbies. Now; 
women, generally speaking—— He (interrupt- 
ing) : “ Yes, so they are.” She: “ Are what?” 
He: “ As you said, generally speaking.”—Chi- 
cago News. 


.... It’s been four years now,” said the de- 
serted lady, “since he left me and his happy 
home. I remember it just as well as yesterday 
—how he stood at the door, holding it open till 
six flies got in the house.”—Jndianapolis 
Press. 


....l ramp: “ Dere ain’t no opening fer me 
in my profession, mum! I hev been crowded 
out by a soulless organization, mum.” Wom- 
an: “ The trusts, I suppose?” Tramp: “No; 
de Boxers, mum! I’m a Chinese missionary, 
mum! ”—Puck. 


....‘ What a large and elegant crowd you 
had at your wedding, dear!” ‘“ Didn’t I? 
They were our very best people, too!” “ By 
the way, who was that tall, fine-looking man 
with the blond mustache?” ‘‘ Oh, he was the 
detective papa hired to see that nobody carried 
away any of the costly presents.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


.... Well,” exclaimed the persistent poet, 
upon opening his mail, “I call that encourag- 
ing.” “Have they accepted something?” 
asked his wife. “ No; but instead of the print- 
ed rejection slip, the editor returns my 
quatrain with a criticism in his own hand.” 
“What does he say?” “ He says: ‘ Herewith 
we return your quatrain.. It is too long.’ ”— 
Catholic Standard. 


....She was pouring at a tea that afternoon, 
and she looked unusually bewitching. He was 
sitting at her left, in a bower of palms that al- 
most concealed him. He was holding one of 
her hands under cover of the tablecloth, while 
she tried to pour with the other. She did not 
look at him as he talked, but he knew by her 
color and the little quiver of the hand he was 
holding that she heard everything he said. 
“ Dearest,” he murmured, as she sent one cup 
off without a spoon and another filled only 
with whipped cream, “ dearest, if you don't 
mind my saying all this to you, just drop a 
spoon. Couldn’t you manage it?” A clatter 
of silver, and more color in the girl’s face, as, 
in stooping to pick up the spoon, he kissed her 
hand. Spurred by this success, he went on: 
“ Dearest, if—if you return it—that is, if you 
love me, you know—just put three lumps of 
sugar into the next cup you pour—‘ y-e-s.’ Or, 
if you don’t, two, to spell ‘ No.’” One, two, 
three! The tiny cup was almost full, but in 
her haste to hide her confession she covered the 
three lumps hastily with chocolate and cream, 
and sent them off. He asked his mother, as 
they drove home that night, if she had enjoyed 
herself. “Ugh! No!” was her disgusted re- 
ply. * “ Such horrible stuff to drink as they 
gave one! Why, my cup was half full of 
sugar,”"—Smart Set, 
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EDITORIALS. 


Questions of the Campaign 


Berore the end of one of our long na- 
tional campaigns, if there has been plenty 
of earnest speaking by the actual leaders 
on each side, both the true and the false 
in policy and argument are quite clearly 
disclosed. Such a campaign we have 
had this year. The great questions of 
party policy have been those which relate 
to the currency standard, the Philippine 


‘Islands (with the maintenance of an en- 


larged army), and the so-called trust 
combinations. We place the currency 
question first because, although the dis- 
cussion of it has been avoided by the 
party whose chief issue it was four years 
ago, and by which the demand for a de- 
basement of the present standard was 
very distinctly repeated this year, it has 
held the first place in the minds of a ma- 
jority of those voters who know how de- 
plorable would be the effect of the over- 
throw of the gold standard, or the mere 
election of a candidate who, as he has 
said, would get rid of that standard with 
the least possible delay. While other 
questions have been the leading subjects 
of campaign argument and appeal, the 
threat of national dishonor, industrial 
wreck and commercial paralysis, to be 
accomplished by a debasement of the 
standard of our currency, has hung like 
a black shadow over all the debate about 
imperialism, militarism and trusts. If 
Mr. Bryan and his party were right on 
all other pending questions, their posi- 
tion with respect to this one should call 
for their overwhelming defeatat the polls. 
The victory of a Presidential candidate 
and a party so committed to the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to 
one would depress and derange our in- 
dustries, arrest our proud advance to- 
ward that commercial and industrial su- 
premacy which ought soon to be estab- 
lished, and degrade us in the eyes of the 
whole civilized world. 

But Mr. Bryan and his associates are 
not on the right side of all other pending 
questions. They are in the wrong with 
tespect to what ought to be done in the 
Philippines, There is room for a differ- 


ence of intelligent opinion as to whether 
we should have demanded and taken the 
entire Philippine archipelago; but, hav- 
ing acquired the islands by a treaty that 
imposed upon us obligations for years to 
come—obligations respecting not only 
the many and diversified tribes of in- 
habitants, but also the world outside— 
it is our duty to suppress the Tagalog in- 
surrection and give the people the peace 
and security of good government. 

That treaty would have been rejected, 
and in all probability the islands would 
never have come under our authority, if 
Mr. Bryan had not procured Democratic 
votes for it by urgent personal appeal. 
He says that he did this in order that the 
question of imperialism might be clearly 
presented before the people; in other 
words, that this issue might be preserved. 
For use in the campaign? This, may 
fairly be answered in the affirmative. 
The rejection of the treaty would have 
left the islands, for a time at least, un- 
der the nominal rule of Spain. At all 
events, it would have left no warrant for. 
a campaign cry of imperialism, so far as 
the Philippines were concerned. Mr. 
Bryan’s own explanation permits the in- 
ference to be drawn fairly that he strove 
to preserve this issue, or to create a foun- 
dation for it, in order that he and his 
associates might have a new campaign 
topic that would enable them to avoid 
silver, as they have avoided it. There is 
a suggestion of insincerity in this, and 
intelligent voters have not overlooked it. 
Mr. Bryan knew when he procured the 
ratification of the treaty that Aguinaldo 
and his army were already making war 
against our soldiers, and that the obliga- 
tions of the treaty would fairly require 
us to put down the insurrection. He also 
knew that the treaty bound us to keep 
the trade door open to Spain for ten 
years and to protect the religious rights 
of the inhabitants during the same pe- 
riod. The policy he has advocated in 
the campaign is not in accord with these 
obligations, which are a part of a su- 
preme law that the President is bound to 
execute. 

If we put aside all question as to what 
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our Government should have demanded 
at Paris, it is clear that we did assume 
great responsibilities and serious obliga- 
tions in that treaty which Mr. Bryan 
saved from defeat, and that, upon the 
basis of the treaty, his policy is not con- 
sistent with his work at the doors of the 
Senate, is not one to be desired for the 
good of the islanders or the honor and 
well-being of the United States, but is 
one that ought to be rejected decisively 
at the polls. It will not of necessity fol- 
low that the Filipinos shall never have 
an independent government. A major- 
ity of our people will rule on this point, 
as they do on other questions. Those 
who think that the Filipinos should be 
allowed to make an attempt at govern- 
ing themselves will more effectually 
serve the interests of the islanders, while 
upholding the dignity of the United 
States, by following the example of 
Senator Hoar and Andrew’ Carnegie, 
who will vote to sustain our present gov- 
ernment, with a hope that the Republican 
party. will eventually give the Filipinos 
independence. 

On the question of trusts we cannot 
see that Mr. Bryan proposes a good rem- 
edy for the evils of which so much is 


‘said, some of which exist, while others 


do not. Nor are those Republicans in 
the right who either say that there are 
no trusts or that such combinations are 
wholly beneficial. Mr. Bryan’s plan in- 
volves a centralization of power at Wash- 
ington which the people, we think, would 
not approve, and also requires an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. But Mr. Bry- 
an’s own party in the House at the last 
session defeated a proposition for such 
an amendment. That part of his pro- 
gram which calls for a removal of tariff 
duties that are used by combinations to 
the disadvantage of American consum- 
ers may well be commended; but it is 
probable that very few duties are thus 
used at the present time. It is nonsense 
to say, as some of his opponents have 
asserted, that such a cutting of duties 
would ruin our industries. In view of 
the fact that very nearly all the indus- 
trial combinations have now become le- 
gally chartered corporations, it seems to 
us that public interests will be served 
more effectively now by State regulation, 
official inspection, and publicity assured 
bv law, than by Mr. Bryan’s license sys- 


tem. Of course, what would be virtually 
the control of our manufacturing cor- 
porations could not easily or quickly be 
taken away from the States and given 
to the national Government by the adop- 
tion of a Constitutional amendment; and 
Mr. Bryan’s promise that if he shall be 
elected all “ monopolies ” shall within a 
year cease to exist is mere buncombe. 
On this question, however, and some sub- 
jects connected with it, the attitude of 
neither party can be satisfactory to just 
men who are familiar with the recent 
history of corporations and the exercise 
of corporate power. There remain to be 
considered Mr. Bryan’s recent attempts 
to excite class hatred, and his assertions 
that the party now controlling the Gov- 
ernment desires a large army in order 
that it may be used to silence and to op- 
press workingmen when they ask em- 
ployers for shorter hours or arbitration: 
Here he has descended to the level of 
the malicious and wicked demagog. 
From those depths no one has yet been 
elevated to the White House. President 
McKinley should be elected for a second 
term. The policy of his administration, 
and not that of his opponent, deserves 
the support of the American people. 
& 


In the Apple Orchard 


Ir you do not know the delights of 
orchard life, in sunny October, you have 
missed one of nature’s luxuries. The 
editorial chair is the hummock of a huge- 
armed Spitzenberg. This Spitzenberg 
is grafted high on a seedling tree, because, 
as our friend the orchardist tells us, it is 
comparatively tender wood, and if grown 
on its own trunk will winter-kill. But 
look up, if you will, through those 
branches to the sky. There hang the 
most brilliant scarlet balls almost as thick 
as the leaves. You tell me a Spitzen- 
berg apple is too delicious for cooking; 
it is also too beautiful to be plucked. Is 
nature an artist? How else has this mar- 
velous result been brought about? 
“There are at least ten bushels of ap- 
ples on that tree,” says a rural friend; 
with an eye to profit. We respond that 
there is also here what all the art gal- 
leries of Paris and Munich cannot pro- 
duce. A light breeze plays through the 
limbs. It lifts the leaves to let the sun- 
shine play across the crimson and the 
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gold. All around us stand similar trees. 
To the right stand Greenings of the good 
Old Rhode Island sort—modest trees 
holding most demure but most worthy 
apples. The Greening tree does not lift 
its arms aloft to exhibit its fruit to the 
sun and stars, but bends every limb low 
down to the earth. The trunk is sloping 
slightly ; and we see in one of the lower 
crotches a rustic seat, where a little girl 
is working with her needle and singing— 
we cannot tell what, only it is the peace 
of undisturbed childhood. A zigzag rail 
fence runs around the orchard to the 
south, and it is covered with alternate 
bittersweets and Virginia creepers, which 
sometimes run through each other with 
gold and scarlet—only the scarlet leaves 
are dropping now, and yellow bunches of 
berries mingled with black are the most 
conspicuous. 

There is a deal of character in apple 
trees, which may be summed up in the 
word domesticity. We have not only 
our domestic animals but our domesti- 
cated trees. The apple tree has com- 
panioned man longer than any other that 
has grown in the temperate zone. It is 
a member of the great Rosacexe family, 
that originated nearly at the same time 
with the human family ; and its fruit was 
known and used by the Lake Dwellers 
in prehistoric times. Charred apples are 
found in the waste heaps and kitchen- 
middens of Switzerland. So long a 
friendship with man has given a homely 
look to the apple tree. It is not a delicate 
tree, yet it is not wild in its habits. Its 
arms are strong and full of sociability. 

The apple itself in evolution has kept 
good pace with man. The law of the 
wild apple is abundance. Every flower 
makes a fruit; but every fruit is neces- 
sarily small. The civilized apple sacri- 
fices quantity to quality. Twenty flow- 
ers on a Northern Spy give only one ap- 
ple—but, ah! what an apple! The Prin- 
cess Louise carries quality still further, 
in order to take rank as the best apple in 
existence; but to do so it becomes a con- 
servative producer. Its silver white 
cheek is flashed with red of sunset. The 
Jonathan combines the two ideas; and 
gives us perfection of quality with maxi- 
mum quantity. But to do so it gives up 
vigor of limb, and puts its totality of life 
Into beauty and sweetness. 
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It is picking time, and the skillful 
young farmers run about with tall lad- 
ders, nicely poised on their hands, toss- 
ing them among the limbs; and running 
up and down with their baskets—now 
empty, now full. Here and there a 
youngster sits in the top of limbs not 
easily reached, and lets his filled baskets 
down with ropes. It is curious how 
everything becomes an art. No one but 
an expert could do this work with such 
ease and accuracy. The order is, “ All 
apples must be handled like eggs, boys. 
Any one who fails to do this will be 
promptly discharged.” Apples must be 
laid in the baskets; not tossed, nor 
dropped. The full baskets are poured 
into piles so gently that you cannot hear 
the sound of the rolling fruit. The piles 
are then sorted into grades, first, second 
and third; and sent to storage or market. 
The orchardist who handles fruit rough- 
ly, or who lacks good storage, is a bung- 
ler, who loses most of his crop as well 
as his work. This has been the trouble 
with much American farming, that waste 
has despoiled nature and bankrupted the 
agriculturist. 

Frederic Robertson said, in one of his 
memorable discourses, that we might 
rely upon it that “the real poetry of life 
is found where Jesus found it, in mul- 
tiplying loaves and fishes.” The orchard- 
ist does just this if he be wise; and his 
life is ennobled by the fact that, by his 
creative skill, he is giving food to the 
hungry as well as placing money in his 
pocket. Farm life and farm work have 
seldom been rightly appreciated. Buy- 
ing and selling has crowded to the front, 
as the more important social function. 
Manufacturers have manipulated the 
noisy machinery, which has called atten- 
tion ; while the land-tiller’s work gives us 
both the prose and the poetry in har- 
mony. We seem to be entering a new 
century in which agriculture is coming 
to the front. The concentrated advan- 
tages of town life will shortly. belong to 
the remotest farmhouse. Plato’s “ true, 
beautiful and good” find their easiest 
manifestation and co-operation in coun- 
try life and land tillage. By and by the 
misadjustments will be rectified, and we 
shall none of us be satisfied unless we can 
dwell under our own vines and apple 
trees. 
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The Causes of Lawlessness. 


Many a good American has sorrow- 
fully asked himself why this land of op- 
portunity and of liberty must be dis- 
graced by the frequent occurrence of 
strangely revolting crimes, and of an even 
more revolting collective vengeance. The 
question cannot be answered with any @ 
priori formula. The causes of lawless- 
ness are psychological and historical, and 
it would be well if all who assume to 
mold public opinion would occasionally 
study the phenomena of lawlessness in a 
scientific spirit, endeavoring to learn what 
conditions have created the evils that we 
deplore, before presuming to suggest 
remedies. 

Our entire system of criminal law and 
our legal dealings with law breakers con- 
stitute a remarkable mass of evidence 
that civilized mankind has for some hun- 
dreds of years been slowly outgrowing 
childishness, and substituting reason for 
impulse, in his collective activities. Prim- 
itive man, as Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
has shown, has no criminal law. He 
punishes sins against the gods, and he 
permits each individual for himself, or 
with the aid of his clansmen, to avenge 
personal wrongs. But offenses against 
the whole community are punished by the 
whole community with mob violence or 
lynching, and not according to any sys- 
tematic rule, or by any consciously rec- 
ognized authority. And when, present- 
ly, homicide, theft and other serious of- 
fenses, are legally branded as crimes, the 
conviction of the criminal is secured not 
by a rational procedure, through the sift- 
ing and weighing of evidence, as in a 
modern court, but by methods of cre- 
dulity and emotionalism. Oaths, com- 
purgations, ordeals and other appeals to 
heaven are the staple proofs of guilt or of 
innocence. Moralists who have freely 
admitted the reality of what they like to 
call “ material” progress have not infre- 
quently denied an alleged moral progress. 
These skeptics are evidently not familiar 
with the history of criminal law, which, 
as it stands to-day in civilized nations, is 
an overwhelming demonstration that en- 
lightened people have morally progressed 
from a childish impulsive emotionalism 
to a mature rationalism, in their dealing 
with the fundamental problems of social 
order. 
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Speaking in general terms we may say 
that lawlessness has its origin in unre- 
strained impulse, or in an unregulated 
emotionalism, and that public order is a 
product of the growth of a sober ration- 
ality. If, then, we would know the 
causes of a deplorable lawlessness in 
American communities, we must inquire 
what conditions in our American life are 
prolonging the childish stage of impul- 
sive emotionalism, and what disciplinary 
agencies are failing to accomplish the task 
of developing that latent rationality 
which, we must assume, all normal: hu- 
man beings in some measure possess. 

This inquiry takes us into the field of 
historical causes, and into that of educa- 
tional methods; and it is an interesting 
circumstance that, within a few days 
past, two university professors have in 
public addresses indicated, the one a great 
historical cause of lawless conduct in 
American communities, which has been 
strangely minimized by historical writ- 
ers ; the other a failure of our educational 
institutions to impart the training that 
would be an effective bulwark of ra- 
tionality against popular madness. 

The great historical cause of Ameri- 
can lawlessness, Dr. Francis W. Shep- 
ardson, of the University of Chicago, be- 
lieves, is to be found in the great Revolu- 
tion, which Americans have been taught 
to regard with unmixed pride. This will 
be an unpalatable proposition to Amefi- 
cans who cannot brook any criticism of 
the men of ’76. Yet what sober man 
can deny that Dr. Shepardson tells the 
simple truth when he says: 

“The Revolution was the authority for 
many lawless acts on the part of mobs ‘during 
the close of the century. The Boston Tea 
Party, the whisky insurrection and other simi- 
lar uprisings, have been followed by effects 
that are apparent in many of the lawless acts 
of to-day. The same spirit which prompted 
the citizens of Boston to take the disguise 0 
Mohawk Indians and spill the taxed tea into 
the Harbor, impels in no small extent the mobs 
which lynch negroes in the South and harass 
the followers of Dowie further north.” 
Whatever the average reader may admit 
or deny, the historian knows full well 
that Dr. Shepardson’s proposition could 
be demonstrated by a record of concrete 
facts. From the breaking up of the Brit- 
ish courts by a mob in Great Barrington 
a few years before the Boston uprising, 
on through the persecution of the Mor- 
mons, the deeds of violence in Kansas, the 
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work of the Vigilance Committee in Cal- 
ifornia, and down to the present time, 
there has been an unbroken continuity of 
lawless action by people descended from 
Revolutionary stock. 

The educational default was described 
by Professor Henry Carter Adams in his 
inaugural address on “ The Relation of 
the University to Business,” on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the new course 
in higher commercial education at the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Adams’s 
very striking suggestion was that many 
of the evils of American life, and espe- 
cially that of the wholly undemocratic 
control of vast business enterprises by 
a few men of genius, are attributable to a 
general failure to train those humbler 
minds that possess no higher gift than 
mere talent. Business genius could not 
have put the respectable business talent 
of tens of thousands of once successful 
men at an utter disadvantage if business 
talent had been properly instructed and 
disciplined. 

This remark as applied by Dr. Adams 
to the problem of the trust, we believe to 
be substantially true, and it applies with 
even greater force to the problem of law- 
lessness. The too great readiness that 
Americans have always manifested to 
deal with oppressive evils or great crimes 
by hasty and violent methods can be held 
in check, as irresponsible genius in busi- 
ness management can be, only by trained 
intelligence and calm reason. Whoever 
contributes in any measure to the in- 
creasing demand that schools, churches 
and other educational agencies shall train 
American youth in habits of thorough- 
going critical examination of every eco- 
nomic, political and moral problem that 
confronts them, is helping to create a 
people that can rightly claim to be a law 
abiding democracy. 


Jw 


‘The Chinese Negotiations. 


WueEn Mr. Frelinghuysen was Sec- 
tetary of State he was called upon by a 
gentleman who urged him to make a 
test case of a matter at dispute between 


our Government and Turkey. He re- 
plied that the object of all diplomacy is 
to avoid test cases. In similar vein was 
the remark of a prominent English Am- 
bassador that it is never safe to decide 
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general principles ; settle each case by it- 
self, but leave the principle alone. 

To the ‘average looker on there is a 
flavor of cold blooded cynicism about these 
remarks, and the two men have repeat- 
edly been criticised: very severely for 
their failure to secure justice in certain 
cases submitted to them. Yet there is, 
after all, a considerable amount of world- 
ly wisdom in them, and they are especial- 
ly pertinent at this time, when the de- 
mands for decisive action in China are 
so insistent. So far as can be learned 
almost the unanimous feeling of the for- 
eigners in China is that the sharpest of 
punitive measures should be taken, and 
taken promptly. A large list of officials 
of every rank is made out for instant 
execution, and the demand is repeated 
that no attention be paid to any promises 
made by the Chinese Government, which 
most certainly will not carry out any of 
them, but will manage as it did forty 
years ago to give the impression through- 
out the Empire that after all China has ° 
had her own way, has killed a number 
of foreigners, massacred a host of Chi- 
nese Christians, who must therefore have 
been really traitors deserving of their 
fate, and in general reaffirmed her doc- 
trine, “ China for the Chinese,” in the 
face of almost overwhelming odds. The 
result, they say, will be insecurity for 
foreigners throughout the Empire, per- 
secution of native Christians, destruc- 
tion of foreign property, retrogression 
and all the attendant evils. 

That there should be this feeling is 
perfectly natural. The Peking siege, 
with its record of falsehood, deception 
and outrage on the part of the Chinese 
Government, is present in their minds as 
it cannot be on the other side of the 
globe. They have no faith whatever in 
any Chinese official, and are almost in- 
dignant that any one else should have. 
Even life long friends of the Chinese, like 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin, are pessimistic to 
the last degree, and urge Europe to come 
in and take the reins of government, 
while Sir Robert Hart, who understands 
the people as well certainly as any one 
else, has not a word of hope for the fu- 
ture. 

There is, however, another side to the 
question. To follow sucha course might 
and probably would arouse the bitter- 
est of Chinese opposition and inevitably 
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result in a war, long and destructive, in- 
volving terrible expenditure of life and 
money. The experience of the relief 
corps in its march to Peking proves that. 
It would also almost certainly embroil 
the European nations among themselves. 
When war is once-started it is not easily 
confined. Already the effects on the sol- 
diers of the allied forces have been mani- 
fest in savagery, and when it comes to 
partitioning the spoil, no man who under- 
stands the ambitions of the different 
Governments can anticipate it without 
dread. Is it worth while to embroil the 
rest of the world for the sake of China? 

We believe that there is a better way, 
and that our Government is leading in 
it. That is, to exert all possible pressure, 
by argument and moderate military oc- 
cupation, upon the Chinese leaders to do 
what they themselves know and acknowl- 
edge to be for the best interests of their 
own country, and to leave them a fairly 
free hand in accomplishing that purpose. 
Li Hung Chang may be absolutely unre- 
liable. He is, however, shrewd. He has 
enormous wealth, and he has no desire 
to see that wealth disappear in anarchy. 
Viceroy Chang Chih Tung is a loyal 
Chinese; he knows perfectly well that 
the only hope for his land is in peace and 
the assistance of western ideas. Both 
these men know, however, the tremen- 
dous hold that such men as Prince Tuan 
have, and that to drive them to extremity 
will be simply ruinous to their own am- 
bitions. It is far better to assist them in 
their own way than to endeavor with al- 
most a certainty of failure to force them 
to accept our way. Their way, hinted at 
already in the illness of some leaders and 
the suicide of others, is not indeed to our 
liking. We would rather see the men 
brought to the block and decapitated in 
wholesome Western fashion, but if we 
cannot have that this is certainly better 
than war and anarchy. What is wanted 
is not vengeance, but peace, both from 
the standpoint of Christianity and com- 
mon sense. 

For this the main essential is negotia- 
tion, and that not rigid, but flexible. The 
Chinese plenipotentiaries must under- 
stand that the nations cannot condone the 
crimes of the past year; that in some 
way punishment must be meted out to the 
leaders, or at least a portion of them; 
that some sort of guarantee must be fur- 
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nished for peace, and for the protection 
of foreigners resident in the Empire, and 
for those who have identified themselves 
with them, whether in business or in re- 
ligious faith. Christendom cannot permit 
the profession of the faith to be a war- 
rant for oppression. Such pledges must 
be insisted upon. As to the method of 
carrying them into force, however, there 
must be a large liberty. Test cases must 
be avoided. The peace of the world must 
not hang on the personal fate of Tuan or 
the Empress Dowager. Patience is not 
inconsistent with firmness. Even the 
worst brigand is often the safest guard. 
With proper consideration for the pro- 
verbial “ Chinese face” we believe that 
the desired end can be secured. 


st 


The Asserted Decay of Interest 
in Religion. 


THE saying of Cicero has passed into 
a proverb that the laws hold their peace 
while war is going on, “Silent leges inter 
arma.” During a great political cam- 
paign religion may usually be supposed 
to be equally silent. And yet, during the 
last week, less than a fortnight before 
election, there was held, in Springfield, 
Mass., a religious meeting, and that the 
anniversary meeting of a missionary so- 
ciety, larger and more enthusiastic, with 
perhaps one exception, than any other 
held in the State for fifteen years. This was 
the regular annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, a society 
which, while Congregational, retains the 
name “American,” and which a few years 
ago refused to take the name Congrega- 
tional, altho offered fifty thousand dol- 
lars to do so. It is the society which led 
the way in working for the Freedmen 
during the Civil War, and whose charac- 
teristic honor it is to draw no color line, 
and whose field is among men of any 
color, whether in the United States or in 
our new possessions, who need schools 
to back up and support their churches. 
Wherever the school system is so de- 
ficient that white, black, red or yellow 
men need teaching even more _ than 
preaching, this Association establishes 
both schools and churches, side by side, 
and keeps both under the same superf- 
vision. So it does work—and none bet- 
ter—among the highlanders of Kentucky 
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and Tennessee, among the Indians, the 
negroes and the Chinese, and it does not 
forget the people of Porto Rico. Its field 
is most interesting, and its work has a pe- 
culiar fascination for those who rejoice 
to see a section of our people rise in edu- 
cation and culture. 

“Why provide so rich a program of 
addresses for a congregation that will 
not come to hear them?” said one who 
has attended many anniversary meet- 
ings, as he glanced over the program. 
But they did come. On the first evening, 
and that of a week day, there came to 
hear the sermon such a crowd as the 
proprietor said had never before filled the 
immense theater with its two great tiers 
of galleries, and yet hundreds had been 
turned away. The two next evenings the 
theater and the largest church in town 
with its galleries were not large enough 
to hold the multitudes who flocked to 
hear the missionaries and other speakers, 
and again hundreds could find no seat. 

What does such an event as this mean? 
It means this, at least, that religion has 
not lost its hold on the heart of the peo- 
ple. What else but Christian work could 
gather such competing multitudes in the 
very crisis of a Presidential campaign? 
They may not have been forgotten, but 
McKinley and Bryan were not mentioned 
during these meetings. What the peo- 
ple wanted was to hear about the prog- 
ress of Christian education and Christian 
life among the negroes, the Chinese, the 
Indians and the white people where their 
opportunities have been less favorable 
than ours, and where illiteracy and super- 
stition have most prevailed. Nor was it 
a woman’s crowd; for the men were in 
multitudes in the audiences as well as on 
the platform. 

Christianity has not lost its hold on the 
popular heart. There is more liberty 
about its manifestation than there was of 
old, in the days when church-going was 
a matter of legal or social compulsion; 
but religion exercises its own compul- 
sion still in the hearts of the people. Its 
freedom is now its glory and its strength. 
The United States is probably the most 
religious country in Christendom, and 
very much of its power comes from its 
utter separation from the State. What 
men work for and give for freely they 
love. The great Springfield meeting 
shows that there is no loss of religious 
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interest-in Massachusetts. There was a 
time when men feared that the enormous 
increase of Catholic population in that 
State, coincident with the emigration of 
the old Pilgrim stock, to build up new 
States in the West, would weaken its re- 
ligious force. But that is not the case. 
Rather a new element of religious life 
has been added, and Protestant and Cath- 
olic vie with each other in the vigor of 
their faith and service. Massachusetts, 
and all New England, has very much 
more religious earnestness than a hun- 
dred years ago. This is easily to be 
counted in the rolls of church member- 
ship; it is much more evident in the ac- 
tivities of church life, in the mission 
work of the Protestant churches at home 
and abroad, and in the zeal of the young 
people, both Catholic and Protestant, and 
the contributions of both to their local 
maintenance. 

What has been most feared has been 
that the progress of science and criticism 
would undermine the spiritual life of the 
Church. We fear this less than we did. 
Those who believe that there are errors in 
the Bible, that myths have entered into 
its composition, seem to be as earnest 
Christians as other people. They are as 
active in Christian labor, and with them 
the “nerve of missions” does not seem 
to be cut. Religion is found to be some- 
thing that can be separated from theol- 
ogy. All the theologies put God su- 
preme ; and all make Jesus the Christ. In 
all, duty remains the same; love of God 
the same; love of neighbor the same; the 
obligation to bring men out of darkness 
into light, out of sin into holiness, the 
same. So the foundation of religion is 
fixed far below shifting beliefs, and rests 
on basal duty to God and man. We 
think more freely than we did, we know 
more ; we hold to shorter creeds; and yet 
the adherents of Christian faith are more 
numerous and are no less loyal than in 
the days of Thomas Paine. 


re 
The Protection of the Home. 


THE world was horrified some years 
ago by a terrible revelation of vice in 
London, made in part by Mr. William 
T. Stead. A similar feeling has now 
been aroused in this country by the dis- 
covery of the prevalence of awful crime 
against women in Paterson, N. J., which 
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is a city of factories. Four young men 
of reputable families have been arrested 
for a crime which it seems has been there 
committed dozens of times and which in 
this case proved fatal. They had lured 
a girl, presumably virtuous but heedless, 
to a saloon, where they had drugged her, 
and had then carried her off unconscious 
for purposes as vile as provoke lynching 
in some States. As it happened, she 
died, and the four men, some of whom, at 
least, have made a practice of such crimes 
and have boasted of many such victims, 
are likely to suffer the penalty of the law. 
Not a few other such cases have now 
come to light both of escape and of ruin. 

It is said that these young men have 
powerful political connections and that 
there is danger that their trial will be 
delayed until they escape punishment. 
We cannot believe it. When the people 
are aroused, as they are in Paterson, jus- 
tice must be done. 

The degenerate passions that give rise 
to such crimes are cultivated and find 
their opportunity in the dens of vice 
which are protected by law. These are 
the saloons with their private rooms and 
the road-houses, where girls are lured 
and from which it may not be possible 
for them to escape. From such victims 
who have lost self-respect and character 
the sad army of dissolute women is re- 
cruited. In each case it is a vile man 
who has deceived her and introduced her 
to a life of shame. Something may be 
done in breaking up the knots of leering 
scoundrels who hang about street cor- 
ners ogling those who pass by; but the 
one thing of first necessity is to exter- 
minate these vile resorts, which pander 
to vice, provide places where it can bring 
its victims, and which, as we have 
learned by repeated investigations, are 
too often protected by the very officers 
who ought to suppress them. It is such 
crimes as these that ruin a people. These 
are the crimes, often made possible by 
the possession of money, that destroy 
homes and stir up the class hatred which 
ends in national dissolution. It is the 
work of the Church to denounce such 
crimes and warn the young and innocent 
against their danger. It is the duty of 
the State to punish the guilty remorse- 
lessly, and, better still, to close complete- 
ly every resort which feeds vice. We, the 
people, are virtually guilty in this mat- 
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ter, because we elect men who directly 
or indirectly take the wages of sin. Pat- 
erson is not the only wicked city in the 
United States, and there is need of fresh 
and careful inspection of the state of 
morals in other second and third class 
cities. 

A minor lesson from this terrible af- 
fair is more careful regulation of the 
sale of the very dangerous drug used in 
making the “ knock-out, drops.” 


& 


Altho it was admitted 
even by some Democrats 
of the Goebel faction in 
Kentucky that the Goebel election law 
of that State ought to be amended in the 
interests of justice, the Legislature at its 
recent special session declined to provide 
for the use of the needed amendments in 
the coming election. A new law, su- 
perseding the old one, was enacted, but 
it will not go into effect for ninety days, 
and therefore the ballots will be cast and 
counted next week under the provisions 
of the Goebel act. It could scarcely have 
been expected that the Legislature which 
had robbed Taylor of his office would 
provide for a fair election and an honest 
count on the 6th inst. Fortunately, 
there is no probability that the result of 
the Presidential election will be deter- 
mined by the electoral votes of Kentucky. 
A vacancy in the State’s Court of Ap- 
peals, caused by the expiration of the 
term of Chief Justice Hazelrigg, Demo- 
crat, is to be filled on the 6th by the vot- 
ers of the Seventh Judicial District, 
which consists of more than a score of 
eastern counties, in which Taylor, the 
Republican candidate for Governor, had 
a large plurality at the last State election. 
The court is now composed of four Dem- 
ocrats and three Republicans, and the 
Republicans would control it if their 
nominee for the vacant seat should be 
successful. But with the partisan ma- 
chinery provided by the Goebel -law it 
will not be a difficult matter to count him 
out, or exclude him. by means of a con- 
test. Control of the court by a Repub- 
lican majority might lead to the ordering 
of new trials in some of the cases aris- 
ing out of the assassination of Goebel. It 
may be recalled, however, that in the test 
case, relating to the contest for the office 
of Governor two of the Republican 
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judges united with the four Democrats 
in declining to review or question the 
Legislature’s unjust decision in favor of 
Goebel. But their view of the Legisla- 
ture’s constitutional power prevented 
them from considering the merits of the 
controversy. It is much to be regretted, 
on account of this coming election of a 
judge as well as for the other cbvious 
reasons, that the Democratic majority in 
the Legislature did not provide for the 
immediate repeal of this infamous and 
blood-stained statute, the enactment of 
which, followed by the use of it to pro- 
mote injustice and fraud, has been the 
cause, directly or indirectly, of a long 
train of deplorable events, including the 
assassination of its author. 


& 


Max Miiller Professor Max Miller oc- 

cupied much the same po- 
sition of honor in Great Britain that Pro- 
fessor Agassiz used to occupy in the 
United States. Both were foreigners 
who became distinguished teachers in the 
country of their adoption, and gave an 
immense impetus to:study and learning, 
altho in different fields. England had 


not been behindhand in Sanskrit studies ; ' 


indeed her scholars in India had opened 
the way for them. But it was Max Mil- 
ler who went to England fifty-four years 
ago, when but twenty-three years old, to 
collect material for an edition of the 
Rig-Veda from manuscripts gathered in 
India and preserved in English libraries, 
and who was afterward invited to be- 
come Professor of Comparative Philol- 
ogy at Oxford. He made comparative 
philology popular, and added to it the 
literary study of the Sanskrit writings 
and the investigation of Oriental reli- 
gions. Better than any other man he 
combined the power of the scholar with 
that of the popularizer of knowledge; in- 
deed in this he preceded, in the domain of 
philology, the work of such men as Dar- 
win and Huxley in science. He was 
less minute and philosophical in his learn- 
ing than our own Whitney, and the two 
had sharp conflicts, but no man had great- 
er ability in inspiring enthusiasm and 
making knowledge popular. His great 
work was the editing of “The Sacred 
Books of the East,” and his last years 
have been devoted to reminiscences and 
autobiography. 


. We have been sur- 

c ap of prised at language 

atholic Missions tributed to Arch- 

bishop Ireland in an interview published 

in the English papers. He is made to 

say this about the protection of Catholic 
missionaries in China: 


“The policy of the Vatican in a general 
sense is absolutely opposed to the idea of any 
such protectorate. Catholic missionaries who 
go to China are invariably warned beforehand 
that if they hope for the success of their mis- 
sion they must begin by becoming good Chi- 
nese subjects. They must forget all about be- 
ing protected by any foreign Power—whether 
it is France or Germany or England or the 
United States. I think this principle is a wise 
one which all missionaries might adopt with ad- 
vantage to themselves and the rest,.of the 
world.” 


This does not seem to agree with the re- 
port that the Pope was to make a claim 
for many millions as reparation for 
losses of Catholic property and life in 
China. The Church has never seemed 
to object to the French protectorate, nor 
to the mandarin rank, given by foreign 
pressure, to Catholic bishops for the pro- 


tection of their missionaries ; nor have we’ 


ever heard that Bishop Anzer protested 
against the seizure of Kiao-chau by Ger- 
many in retribution for the murder of 
two German Catholic missionaries. 


& 


One of the more conservative ,Presby- 
terians is George F. Pentecost;, D.D., of 
Yonkers, N. Y. We coulde'nhot have 
clearly anticipated that he would take 
the advanced position as to the change 
creed subscription which hé now. sup- 
ports in The Evangelist. He answers 
the questions that are asked very sharp- 
ly. We must do something, he says, 
because the statements of the Confession 
on predestination, limited redemption 
and infant damnation have become in- 
tolerable to the conscience of the Church. 
It cannot be revised, because revision 
would make a bungling patchwork. A 
new creed is not wanted, because the day 
for obligatory creeds is past, and creeds 
cannot preserve faith. The only thing 
to do, says Dr. Pentecost, is to publish 
a declaratory statement, which shall de- 
liver the Presbyterian Church from the 
fetters of the Confession, as such a 
statement delivered the Free Church of 
Scotland, to its great comfort, but which 
shall be in no sense a creed. He says: 


eee ae ee 
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“This course would leave the grand old 

document in its unimpaired entirety as an his- 
torical landmark along the pathway of the 
Church’s growth, and would leave us free to 
go on with our intellectual and spiritual work 
and missionary growth, without wasting time 
in needless strife and controversy.” 
If wisdom prevails’ the counsel of this 
eminent and conservative evangelist and 
pastor will be followed. It will give 
liberty, a chief blessing, such as will not 
be given by revision or a new creed. 


rd 


We are having monuments in plenty of 
the heroes of the Confederacy in the Civil 
War, and they suffer no indignity. But 
ever since Cyrus W. Field set up in Tap- 
pan, N. Y., a monument commemorating 
Major Andre, whose luckless fate . is 
known to every school boy who has read 
the history of the Revolutionary War, 
misguided miscreants, with more venom 
than patriotism, have been attack- 
ing it with hammer, powder and dyna- 
mite, attempting to destroy it. Now it 
has been removed and sold at auction, 


and the purchaser declares that he will 


wipe the historic shaft from the face of 

the earth. Yet Cyrus W. Field did a cred- 

itable act when he built the monument. 
Js 


The Sultan is nervous. He hears won- 
drous stories about the new battle ship 
“ Kentucky,” which is on its way to Ma- 
nila, and may call at some port in the Le- 
vant. Its double turrets have apparent- 
ly been multiplied in his imagination into 
a fleet, such as annihilated the Spanish 
navy. At the time of the Santiago vic- 
tory he called Minister Angell, and 
wanted to know how such ships could be 
secured. The reply was that the ships 
could be bought with money, but that 
they would be useless without the men, at 
which his Imperial Majesty kept silence. 
A salute might bring that indemnity. It 
would not be a bad thing to try it. 

a 

The bad reputation of the mosquito 
is increased by the conclusion of a board 
of army medical officers sent to Cuba to 
study the yellow fever, that this infec- 
tion, as well as that of malaria, is prob- 
ably carried by the bite of a mosquito. 
But here we have our own more com- 
mon mosquito involved, the Culex, while 
malaria is caused by the spotted-winged 
Anopheles. If this conclusion is correct 
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it will force on us the necessity of doing 
something. Massachusetts has a bureau 
to kill the gypsy-moth ; it would be quite 
as easy a task practically to exterminate 
the mosquito in New Jersey. 
as 
Here is a shocking case of neglect. 
When the whaling fleet in the Arctic 
Ocean was in danger of starvation, shut 
in by the ice, there was but one hope for 
them; and Missionary Lopp, with several 
United States officers, was sent from 
Cape Prince of Wales with a great herd . 
of reindeer seven hundred miles across 
the bleak interior of Alaska to the Arctic 
coast through an untrodden waste of ice. 
A bill was introduced into Congress to 
reward those officers with promotion and 
a medal in recognition of their remark- 
able feat, but it has been pigeonholed and 
apparently forgotten. 
wt 
There is no special information open 
to the public to make it at all certain that 
the yielding of the coal companies in the 
anthracite region to the demands of the 
miners was secured _by political pressure, 
tho it may be that such was the case. At 
any rate, the result seems to justify the 
strike. When employers yield we may 
be convinced that they ought to yield 
and that better wages can fairly be paid. 
J 
Two Minnesota men were. lately con- 
victed of burning timber on the Chip- 
pewa Indian reservation, so that they 
could buy the timber under the “ Dead 
and Down Timber” Act. This looks 
like fine justice, but there is another side 
to it. The white people want that forest 
for a State reservation, and that explains 
why they want the timber preserved. 
Js 
Paris is to join the ranks of the “ Great- 
er” cities. It is announced that after the 
Exposition it will annex a number of 
suburbs, such as Neuilly, Boulogne-sur- 
Seine and Vincennes, and thus secure an 
additional million of inhabitants. Is she 
trying to run a race with New York? 
Sd 
Bradford, England, has followed the 
example of Glasgow and Manchester, and 
will:soon apply for powers to purchase, 
own and operate a colliery. Thus inevi- 
tably advances the movement toward mu- 
nicipal ‘ownership. 





FINANCIAL. 


Dishonest Bank Employees. 


THE loss of $690,000 by the dishon- 
esty of its note-teller cannot, of course, 
embarrass so rich and so prosperous a 
bank as the First National, in this city, 
which has more than $9,000,000 of sur- 
plus and undivided profits, has been pay- 
ing dividends of 100 per cent., and has 
replaced the sum stolen by Alvord by 
drawing upon a reserve fund not even 
mentioned in its official reports. But, 
while neither the bank nor its stockhold- 
ers suffer by reason of this theft, we 
may be sure that the Directors and the 
officers will take all possible precautions 
to prevent similar losses hereafter. Some 
other banks, doubtless, will profit by the 
lesson, which is that no employee whose 
duties require him to receive, handle, and 
account for large sums in cash or nego- 
tiable securities should be as free from 
the restrictions of checks and safeguards 
as this man was for years in succession, 
and that the officers of a bank should 
have some knowledge of their employees’ 
manner of living and scale of private ex- 
penditure. Such safeguards as may 
have been in use in the First National 
left much to be desired. In some other 
banks there are in use systems of checks 
which prevent such thefts. They may 
not make it impossible for an employee 
who handles cash to take a considerable 
sum in any one day, but they do not per- 
mit a note-teller to steal continuously for 
several years without detection until the 
total amounts to nearly $700,000. 

Among the safeguards adopted in cer- 
tain institutions are an occasional shift- 
ing of employees’ duties, a prescribed 
rotation in desk-work,.and frequent un- 
announced examinations of employees’ 
work, even while it is in progress, by 
committees composed of other employees. 
The bonding of employees affords some 
security outside of the bond itself, be- 
cause the bonding companies for their 
own protection take pains to acquire 
knowledge of the habits and expenditures 
of those for whom they have in some 
measure become responsible. The ordi- 
nary bond in the case of either Alvord or 
Schreiber would have made good only a 


very small part of their stealings, but the 
dishonesty of either of these thieves 
would have been detected long ago if 
they had furnished company bonds, be- 
cause the bonding company would have 
known of Alvord’s heavy expenses and 
Schreiber’s dissolute life. Some inquiry 
concerning the habits and expenditures 
of bank employees when they are not in 
the bank appears to be needed, at least if 
the bank is in or near a great city. It 
might be made for all banks by the As- 
sociation or Protective Committee which 
has so effectively guarded the banks 
against professional swindlers and 
thieves, or by another Protective Com- 
mittee organized for this purpose. 
s 

THE national Treasury held last week 
$451,477,407 in gold, which is more 
than is possessed by any other Govern- 


ment in the world. France has $444,- 
537,000, and Russia $347,000,000 


. Charles M. Hays, heretofore Gen- 
eral Manager of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, has been selected for the office of 
President of the Southern Pacific by a 
committee which has been considering 
various names for that place. 


. The Fidelity Bank of this city, a 
new State bank of discount and deposit, 
having a capital of $200,000, has been au- 
thorized to begin business. The direct- 
ors are Ewald Fletmann, Thomas P. 
Fowler, Charles R. Henderson, Seth M. 
Milliken, Robert Olyphant, B. Aymar 
Sands, Jacob H. Schiff, James Stillman, 
Eric P. Swenson, Edward H. Peaslee 
and Hugh J. Grant. 


. _Dividends and interest announced : 

Southern Pacific Co., coupons, due Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Westinghouse Electrics & Manufacturing 
Co. (assenting stock), 14 per cent., payable 
November 15th. 

Minn. & St. Louis Railroad Co., coupons 
(consol. mort. 5 per cent.), payable Novem- 
ber Ist. 


. .Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 


New York N. B. A..... 
State-of N. Y......ccccce 
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INSURANCE. 


Have You Paid That Debt? 


From time to time there are offered 
new policies in life insurance, yet it is 
rare indeed that one can be devised 
which goes further than variations in 
the times and the term of paying in and 
in the times and the term of paying out. 
The investment idea is also used to the 
full, and the terms of finance are em- 
ployed seductively, in the quite frequent 
effort to put in the background the un- 
pleasant and regrettable incident of death 
and appeal to the accumulative desire. 
This is not to be wholly and broadly con- 
demned. We do not stop to discuss it, 
nor are we objecting to it when pointing 
out that it attempts to put insurance in 
the background by not mentioning it. 

Notwithstanding all, this is another 
performance of the play of life and death 
with the part of Hamlet omitted—by re- 
quest, as is assumed, from human sefish- 
ness. But the inevitable fact of death 
‘remains, and ever will remain, the factor 
which cannot be canceled out; it is at 
the bottom of the whole calculation. Men 
can invest their money for themselves 
better than any insurance company can for 
them ; this would be, and should be, their 
answer if a proposition for pure invest- 
ment were made, and some make this an- 
swer now, with the insurance element in 
full view. The investment, such as it is, 
depends upon the insurance, however the 
latter be passed over in the argument ; for 
if death were fixed for a late date, or if 
its date were foreknown, what we call 
life insurance would not exist at all. 

Bring the subject back to the one idea 
of insurance—of money indemnity to the 
survivors. Recognize, and remember, 
that you are asked to part with money 
which could be used and is perhaps 
needed otherwise now ; that it may serve 
as seed for a harvest of aid to your fam- 
ily; that you will not, probably, cash the 
check or share the benefit. Write it 
down so—then hold it up and look clear- 
ly at it. What then? The rather unfa- 
miliar word “altruism” seems less so 
when written “unselfishness,” and yet 
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psychological analysis may undertake the 
hair-splitting work of proving that al- 
truism exists only asaterm. There is a 
pleasure in sin, a joy in vice, a comfort in 
absorbed self-love ; to deny this would in- 
deed be “ the foolishness of preaching,” 
and the most to be said is that the joy in 
righteousness is greater than all which 
sin can yield. But in the colloquial, it is 
that on the whole goodness in deed and 
life pays better than badness. But sup- 
pose the choice for goodness is made for 
that very reason, after deliberately 
weighing the two? Suppose one decides 
that he will be unselfish and loving be- 
cause he believes he will feel better so— 
is not that selfishness, tho it be an en- 
lightened form? 

No—nobody can answer with cer- 
tainty, tho he box the compass of ar- 
gumentative analysis. The thing is 
academic and insoluble. Spend no time 
upon it. Consider instead the obliga- 
tions you assumed, immediate and poten- 
tial, when you married. Consider that 
you incurred a debt—the highest debt of 
the most sacred honor, and all the more 
so because uncollectible and unmention- 
able. Have you paid it? Never mind 
about the investment—have you paid that 
debt ? 


ot 


In our issue of October 11th, in this 
department, we had occasion to re- 
fer to the affair of the Traders’ Fire In- 
surance Co., in which we said in sub- 
stance that the sworn false statement of 
the condition of the company made at 
Albany was a great scandal and ought 
to be sifted to the bottom. We are re- 
quested by Mr. Theodore Sutro to state 
that he is “ entirely innocent with refer- 
ence to the errors that appeared in the 
report to the Insurance Department 
signed by Mr. Sutro, as it was founded 
upon the report of an outside expert ac- 
countant and auditor.” Mr. Sutro 
sought an appearance before the Grand 
Jury as a witness, whereupon the charges 
against himself were promptly dismissed, 
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